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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘Yue revolving year has again brought on the harvest. Again the 
amount and quality of the year’s produce of vegetable food are the 
themes that most oceupy men’s minds and mouths. The re- 
ports from the rural districts would seem to imply that, in so far 
as bulk is concerned, the cereal harvest of 1851 will be “a full 





average” one. The quality of the grain cannot be ascertained till | 


it is brought to the mill. The important part played by an abun- 
dant harvest in diffusing ease and contentment through the whole 
population is well known. 
ports from other quarters, come rumours from Ireland of the re- 
appearance of the potato-rot. The Poor-law Board has ordered 
inquiry to be made, and unfavourable reports have been received 
from several districts. 

Along with the harvest and its conjectures comes also the season 
of railway meetings. The established medium of transit continues 
to extend its domain, though not with the same rapidity as in the 
first flush of the exaggerated hopes of railway enthusiasts. The 
event of the year is the opening of the communication from Dublin 
to Galway, with the prospect of a shortened ocean passage to 
America, and the construction of a railway system in the British 
North American Provinces. Such a scheme, if judiciously com- 


meneed and vigorously prosecuted, might serve in some degree as a | 


substitute for more systematic colonization, and might draw closer 


the bonds of union between these Colonies and the Mother-country. | 


The most marked feature in the recent history of British railways 
is the reawakening spirit of ambition to engross exclusively the 
tratlie of extensive districts by incorporating minor railways. The 
great influx of foreigners and provincials into London has severely | 
tested the capacity of railway management, to adapt their normal | 
arrangements to trying emergencies. They cannot be compli- 
mented on the manner in which they have stood the trial. Their | 
helplessness in this respect has led to much inconvenience and 
some grave accidents. The majority of our railway directors seem 
little capable of profiting by the lessons of experience. 

Rising from the region of mere economical interests and pur- 
suits, the condition and prospects of the Church engross the largest | 
amount of public attention. There is indeed every appearance 
that some crisis in the history of the English Establishment is im- 
pading. It is expected that synodal meetings will be held in 
other dioceses in imitation or emulation of the one held in Excter. 
The result may be, that as churches of Laodicea, of Ephe- 
sus, and soon, were known before the metropolitan churches of | 
Rome and Constantinople imparted to them a provincial and sub- | 
ordinate character, we may in this country see the one Church of 
England superseded by churches of Exeter, Bath, and Wales, &e. 

keen debates regarding the temporalities of the Church are 
ominous of change. The movement may end in the State's 


re upon it the administration of the Church’s property, and 


wing the ministry in a purely stipendiary relation to it. 

atimately connected with the ecclesiastical discussions in pro- 

Cone question of national education. In Ireland, the Roman 

train of are bent upon having a university in which the 
con a o € young shal be entirely subservient to the main- 
idee, they eir religion. If they would look at Oxford and Cam- 

ceding nent see reason to doubt whether the imparting of 

mathe es =| character to universities increases their influence 

church + mind or renders them more efficient bulwarks of a 

tonal od Manchester the promoters of the rival schemes of na- 

ueation have renewed their missionary efforts. 
[Larest Eprrion.} 


As a drawback on the favourable re- | 


| attempt to revise the Constitution. 


—= | as Epicurus imagined his gods governed the world, by not troubling 


their heads about it, But the Colonial system does not appear to 
get on under the dominion of laissez faire quite so well as the 
| Kosmos of the Grecian saved, 
| _ The last news from British Caffraria presents Sir Harry Smith 
' obeying the drill injunction, “As you were.” He is still, as he 
was six months ago, waiting for reinforeements to begin active 
operations against the Caffres. Meanwhile, all bonds of law and 
order appear to be dissolving in the colony from which the Go- 
vernor is detained by the Caffre war, having left no legitimate 
organ of government behind him. If the accounts of the Hottentot 
disaffection and insurrectionary movements be true, the colonists 
are on the eve of losing their labourers, and industrial operations 
in the colony of being everywhere paralyzed. 
The latest intelligence from Australia, though less disastrous in 

what regards the settlers, is equally ominous of evil for British 
ascendaney. Delegates from Tasmania and Victoria, sent to Syd- 
' ney to invite the accession of New South Wales to the Auti-Con- 
vict League, had been warmly received, and completely successful. 
The three provinces are now united to resist the further trans- 
portation of convicts to any part of Australia; and large sums of 
money (the resources of the colonies considered) have been sub- 
scribed to keep up and extend the agitation. The Legislative 
Council of New South Wales had been assembled to prepare 
for carrying out the Australian Colonies Government Act. The 
Council abstained in the first instance from expressing any opi- 
nion of that measure, but Mr. Wentworth had given notice of 
a resolution to remonstrate against it. A strong opposition was 
mustering both in the Council and out-of-doors against the bills 
presented by the Governor to give effect to the act. 





The Legislature of France, like that of England, is in a state 
of suspended animation. The members of the Assembly have in- 
dulged in a recess which is to last till the beginning of November. 

The recess will scarcely be for the French legislators a season of 
such entire repose as our members of Parliament appear disposed 
to make theirs. It will be spent in preparations for renewing the 
Already the Municipal Coun- 
cils, all over France, are busy passing resolutions in favour of re- 
vision. If any trust may be reposed in professions, the struggle 
will be orderly and peaceable. Even “the Mountain,” who have 


| just issued a manifesto, dwell with emphasis and unetion on the 


all-importance of “legality.” To be sure, “legality” is their 
stronghold, seeing that a strict observance of the existing law would 
render revision all but impossible. 

The trial of the parties accused of political conspiracy, by a 
court-martial at Lyons, proceeds, not without occasional asperities, 
but so far without any alarming excitement. The President of the 
court has exercised his power with discretion; and the slight 


| ebullitions of temper among the crowd out of doors have been 
| promptly and easily repressed. 


The cocumentary evidence is so 
voluminous that the judges must find diiliculty in serutinizing its 
claims to authenticity with sufficient exactness; persons at a dis- 
tance cannot by any possibility form an estimate of them. As we 
read it, the evidence hitherto produced shows the accused to have 
acted with the usual recklessness of secret associators, who regard 
assassination as a legitimate political agency; but at the same 
time it aflords reason to believe that their numbers were incon- 
siderable. 





Austria and Prussia have becn attempting to persuade the cther 
members of the resuscitated Dict to concur in the establishment of 


a general system of police fur Germany, under the direct control of 
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the Diet. In so far as the operation of such a system would con- 
cern the people, the minor sovereigns had no objection to it; but 
their jealousy of encroachments by the two great powers on their 
independence was strong enough to make them reject the scheme. 
Efforts are still made to bring about a greater harmony of ac- 
tion between Austria and Prussia. The Queen of Prussia, who is 
understood to exercise, on the one hand, a powerful influence over 
the mind of her consort, and on the other, to be herself subject in 








an almost equal degree to the influence of the Archduchess Sophia, | 


has had an interview with the Emperor; and a personal meeting 
of the Emperor and the King of Prussia is expected to follow. 
There is, however, an utter incompatibility between the aims of 
the two governments and the characters of the populations they 
rule, which even a more entire sympathy between the King and 
the Emperor than is, from their very different characters, ever 
likely to exist, could not counteract. 

In Prussia, the proceedings in the elections to the Provincial 
Diets are not of good promise for the designs of the Court. At 
several places the electors have refused to act. 





There is considerable activity among the military in Italy. The 
Austrian garrisons and stations are strengthened along the whole 
line of frontier, especially towards Piedmont. Radetzky is under- 
stood to have applied for reinforcements from Germany. Con- 
nected with these mevements—perhaps arising out of them—are nu- 
merous but rather vague reports of plots and contemplated insur- 
rections. The Court of Saxony, long notorious for its zeal in 
propagating the Roman Catholic faith, has offered to mediate be- 
tween the King of Sardinia and the Pope. The intimate family 
relations which connect the Courts of Saxony and Turin have 


prompted this step: it appears to be contemplated not without | 


alarm by the Italian Liberals. 

The latest arrivals from Amcrica report movements, both in the 
Northern and Southern divisions of the New World, the results 
of which may be important. The first relates toa second invasion 
of Cuba, the nature and success of which are as yet rather pro- 
blematical. The second is the defection of the interior provinces 
of the Argentine Confederation from Rosas, and an attempt to 
combine those states, the Banda Oriental, and Brazil, against the 
dictator of Buenos Ayres. The ascendancy of Rosas is obviously 
in greater danger than it has ever before been; owing mainly to 
his overweening estimate of his own power, and the provocations 
which that over-estimate has encouraged him to offer to Brazil. 
These petty revolutions have little immediate interest for Europe, 
unless the La Platan movement should prove the means of setting 
French and English diplomatists together by the ears, or the 
Cuban lead to misunderstandings between our Government and | 
that of the United States. 


Che Cant. 

Tue Royal Family went to Osborne on Saturday; and still remain 
there, in some degree of quiet. The Earl and Countess of Clarendon 
arrived at Osborne on Monday, and remained as visitors. 

On Tuesday, Prince Albert came over to Southampton, with his eldest 
son, on an antiquarian trip to Salisbury Plain and the Druidical remains 
of Stonehenge. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Colonel Reid, Mr. Playfair, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. 
Dilke, and Mr. Cole, Executive Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 
Industry, were conveyed to Osborne on Thursday, and “ had a lengthened 
interview” with Prince Albert. 











The most reliable reports as to the Queen’s departure for Scotland 
state that she will leave London on the 27th; sleep that night at Don- 
easter; reach Edinburgh on the 28th, pass a night at Holyrood Palace, 
and then proceed through Perth to Balmoral. 


Che Petropolis. 

Alderman Salomons was entertained at Greenwich by his supporters 
on Wednesday. He made a speech acknowledging their hospitality, and 
referring to the political circumstances of the Jewish oath question. 
‘ There are agencies most potent at work [public opinion] which, he be- 
lieved, will save all agitation and all trouble; but if these were not sufli- 
cient, he would make it his business to go through the country and call meet- | 
ings, for the purpose not of agitation but of full and enlightening discussion. 
“Supported by you, I shall not be got rid of. Supported by you, we will 
occupy a brilliant place in the history of England. | am as nothing in the 
contest. If Iam supported by you, and feel that I have your confidence, 
all my energy as an Englishman, all the power I possess, all the intellect 
God has gifted me with, shall be placed at your disposal; and whatever I 
may undergo, whatever sufferings I may endure, will be more than com- 
pensated by your smiles and approbation.” 


At a small mecting of the parishioners of St. George Southwark, held | 
recently, to consider the erection of parish baths and washhouses, an 
amendment in opposition to the erection of baths by the single parish of 
St. George was carried by a narrow majority. 

An equally small and very noisy Vestry meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, when various resolutions about correspondence and reports were 
carried, which seem in effect to have left the matter where it stood: Sir 
George Grey declines to sanction a vote of a former Vestry to erect baths, 
a Mr, Archer having written to him declaring that there were irregulari- 
ties; and Sir George suggested that the business be taken up de novo. 


For the first time, last week, the reduced fee of half-a-crown was levied 
on the Saturday visitors to the Great Exhibition. The number of those 
who entered was 18,348 ; and the sum taken was 15842. 15s. The highest | 
number this week was on Monday, 58,634; the lowest number on Wed- | 
nesday, 47,817 ; the receipts ranged from 2829/. 10s, to 2286/. Yesterday, | 


at the half-crown fee, the numbers were 20,859, and the um toh, 
20511. 7s. Py 

Among the visitors yesterday came a party of four Iroquois [naj 
who, besides inspecting the interior of the building, had a « palaver” 
with the Executive Committee, and were less reserved and more 
than might have been expected from the representations of the Indian jg 
American romance. They expressed great astonishment, not at the K 
i-noor itself, but at its value; and the whoop which they raised whey i 
Catlin, their guide, told them this, for a moment suggested Misgivings fp 
the safety of the policeman who guards the treasure. The machinery jg 
motion also produced a strong impression upon these wild men of 4, 
woods; and when one of the self-acting “mules” was suddenly 
in its course, “the maniton”’ or “ great spirit’”’ was assumed to be the 
cause, 

The French municipalities are sending bodies of chosen workmen to tiy 
Exhibition, free of expense. Paris has sent ninety foremen; and 
thirty Chambers of Commerce and twenty Chambres Consultatives hay 
acceded to the wish of the Government and furnished it with lists of fing. 
rate workmen who will be sent to London. The foremen of the naj 
manufactures at Beauvais, Sévres, and Gobelin, and of the profession 
schools at Chalons, Aix, and Angers, will be sent. The funds for sis 
purpose will be partly supplied by subscription, partly by municipal su}. 
sidies, and partly by the state grant of 50,000 francs. 

The Executive Committee have notified to exhibitors their intention tp 
form a museum, containing specimens and drawings of all the objects 
interest in the Crystal Palace, to remain as a national record of the By. 
hibition. 

Among the American contributions to the Exhibition of Industry ig oy 
which has engrossed much interest as the harvesting season has approachel 
—a machine for reaping corn by horse labour. Mr. Mechi has made trig 
of it in cutting wheat on his eclebrated farm, and has reported to the 
Times a favourable opinion of its practical performance. Writing on the 
11th instant from Tiptree Hall, he said— 

“ The American reaping-machine, by M‘Cormick, has been at work all day 
on my farm, cutting a heavy crop of wheat, very long in the straw, partial) 
laid, and estimated at five quarters per acre. I have arrived at the felloy. 
ing conclusions. That it will act perfectly on level land, with a standing 
crop. That it will cut from ten to sixteen acres per day, according to circum. 
stances. That the quantity cut depends more on the activity and strengthe 
the man who has to remove it by rake from the board on which it falls 
It is hard work for a man to remove one aere and a quarter per how, 
That our open furrows and deep-water furrows are much against the perfect a 
tion of the machine. That the paddle- wheels do not in any way beat out or in. 
jure the corn. That certain trifling modifications in its details will be rw 
quired where (as in my case) the straw is very long. That it will cut laid 
corn where it falls towards the machine. That where it falls from it, its 
desirable to cut such portions by hand. That a proportionate number d 
hands to bind the eut corn will be required according to the crop. The m- 
chine will be cutting all day tomorrow. I should wish to have finishedmy 
harvest with it, but the proprietor desires to try it in other counties, Ib 
conclusion, I feel a conviction that all our reaping will soon be done by hone 
or steam machines.” 

The machine was tested on Wednesday upon the farm of Messrs, 
Deane, Dray, and Co. “ The field of wheat selected for the experiment 
was steep, situated upon the side of a hill. The machine, drawn by two 
horses and attended by two men, cut with case at the rate of one acre 
per hour.” 


Two of the absconded St. Albans election witnesses—Thomas Birchmore, 
aged seventy-two, and James Skegg, aged sixty-eight—were brought before 
Alderman Moon, at the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, by Clarke, an officer 
of the Thames Police. Mr. Unsworth of Fish Street Hill, a passenger from 
Boulogne to London, gave information to the Police-officer; who thereupon 
brought up the prisoners, in the hope of getting the reward for their amet 
offered by the Crown at the instance of the House of Commons. Al 
Sir Robert Carden, the unsuccessful candidate against Mr. Jaceb Bell at & 
Albans, was present during the examination. In reply to a number d 
searching questions put by Mr. Alderman Moon, the Police-officer Clarke 
stated, that he had made inquiry if any warrant for the a of the 
prisoners was still in existence ; and Inspector Beckles, whe is stationed at 
the House of Commons, told him he had “received instructions not te take 
any further proceedings in the case.” He had inquired at the office of the 
Speaker, “ but could get no information.” The bill offering the reward was 
printed by the Queen’s printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, and it r- 
ferred applicants for the reward to the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury: but on application to Mr. Maule, the S licitor to the Treasury, 
he told Clarke that he knew “ nothing at all about it.” 

Alderman Moon—“ The date of this reward, which has been offered for the appre 
hension of the prisoners, would have a great deal to do with it ; because, Parliament 
being prorogued, I should have thought they would have been discharged from cus 
tody it they had been apprehended. The question is, whether it is a Magistrate’ 


| warrant or a warrant of the Speaker of the House of Commons, or whether there 6 





even a warrant in existence at all, The same power that issues a warrant might 
cause it to be withdrawn. The question is, whether there is any charge 
these men. The officer who apprehended them states that he has applied at the affice 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department; that he has also applied at the 
office of the Speaker, as well as to the Solicitor to the Treasury and the Inspector of 
Police ; and that he has not been able to hear of the existence of any accusatie® 
against them. I wish to know how long this bill has been posted at the Mansiom 
house?” 

Mr. Goodman—“ The proclamation was made about two months ago. It wasé 
proclamation by the Queen in Council.” 

Alderman Moon—* I imagine that when Parliament is dissolve¢ 
ceases. It appears to me that we have no right to detain these men.” 

The prisoners were accordingly liberated. 


1 this reward 


A curious action was tried at Croydon on Wednesday, by Chief Justice 
Jervis and a Special Jury. Mr. Soltau, a City merchant, residing New 
Park Road, Clapham, sought damages from M. De Held, the superiet of a 
Roman Catholic society called the Redemptionist Fathers, which has a reli 
gious house close to the plaintiff’s residence, for the annoyance and injury 
to his property caused by the perpetual noise of the bells used by the eocietf 
in their religious observances. A bell was put up in 1848, which was tol! 
so frequently from morning to night as to be a serious nuisance to the pial) 
tiff. Hemeetisteanese were politely received, but disregarded. But - 
wards a regular belfry was built, and a whole peal of bells commence? ® 
daily clangour, which turned the plaintift’s house into an unbearable punt 
tory. Renewed remonstrance produced the information that a reference ’ 
been made to Cardinal Wiseman ; and that it had been considered, as religi® 
considerations were involved, that the bells could not be stopped wales 2 
the law. The parties were formerly on very friendly terms, but the jury 
have raised a local ferment ; the question of nuisance or no nuisance, 1) 
or no injury, was therefore now referred to a jury. 
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Trabeth Adams, the plaintitt’s servant, guve evidence as to the extent of | A man employed in Lower Northampton Street having been charged with 
an emerenee. pa aed coaian | breaking yy and endangering the safety of persons in houses round his 
‘Ni origi up was rung the year round at five o’c in the | master’s \ y rowing large . ieces of © ‘ » issiles 
i anal tll origin Finutes, loud enough to awake everybody in their house’ | the Clerkenwell Magistrate dismissed the change, as the man threw the 
morning, Tt rang | before she got used toit. This bell was also rung at five other : . - na ‘ rer ” i 
: time befo : - se 2 ‘ things from the yard, and not from “a public thoroughfare,” as required 
‘and sometimes seven, during the day—at five, at a quarter to seven, . A , 
different times, and “velve, at seven, and sometimes at three in the afterneon. On | by the act of Parliament. But on Wednesday, the stone-thrower—Lavcn- 
aquarter to nite Saturdays it was also rung at half-past six and eight, She remem- | der, a journeyman brass-founder—was charged with a specific assault. A 
Wednesdays ® belfry being built. The first peal of bells she heard was on the 13th | heavy piece of coal was thrown through Mr. Latchford’s window, it struck 
dered t* The were rung at six in the evening. They —use Wes rung the nextday, | him on the throat, and cut the skin. ‘Two Policeman who had been set on 
wD, could not say how many times; and sometimes they had been rung con- | the watch saw the prisoner throw the coal, Lavender was committed. 


Sunda’ yeek-days. Chimes were also rung on the Sundays. 

tinually oe Fy apr morning, and then a larger bell was-rung at a The St. Paul’s Shadwell regatta was cut short on Monday by a fatal acei- 
The small —— At half-past seven the small bell was rung again, and then the dent, resulting from the use below London Bridge of the boats called “ out- 
quarts rang at a quarter to nine. The effect of this continued ringing was to riggers.” No fewer than three were upset, plunging their occupants in the 
4 such a confusion and noise in her master’s house that they did not know what | stream ; and John Skeers, a young man, was drewned. 

they were about; and they could not hear when the house-bells were rung. The ¢ 








vais an elderly : and his family consists of a daughter, two sons, Mr. Joseph Barton, a clerk in the Bank of England, has been drowned, by 
plaintifl 18 ae ehildre: he daughter is in ill health, and she has been removed _ the upsetting of a boat in the river Lea: his cousin fell into the water at 
nT a The largest bell was the worst of all; it made a very dreadful sound. the same time, but was rescued by two gentlemen who were passing. ‘Tho 
bt only heard this bell twice a week. Her master had a bell, which was rung by | boats on the Lea are said to be of very slight construction, requiring skilful 


notice at meal-times: this bell did not annoy her at all. 


to give “It was much more likely to annoy those who were probably 


) Oe eee — management. 
a a: door.” : There has been a narrow escape from a serious accident in the Westmin- 
fast Chambers—"* Did the holy brethren ever make a complaint of your master’s | ster Road, near the bridge, on the Surrey side. Passengers in vehicles felt a 


sanerebell !” rolling motion, and at length a horse’s foot struck through the road. It was 
dinner ‘ ” . A 5 
Witness—** No, Sir. found that an old sewer of large dimensions had become so decayed, the 


any Wi ve evidence to the effect that the bells are generally re- 
St wa teal ooiaanee ; and Mr. Gadsden, of the firm of Musgreve (Lord 
Mayor) and Gadsden, gave his professional opinion that the value of the 
laintitf’s house would be depreciated by the bells, on a new letting, from 
Oe present rent of 130/. a year to the reduced rent of 80/. a year. 


crown having fallen in and been washed away, that if a very ponderous 
vehicle had passed over the thin crust of earth, it would most probably have 
broken in, A very large and deep cavity was found beneath the road. 





shief Justice Jervis summed up, with an explanation of the law, and sug- ° r § j 
— tending to secure an impartial verdict. By the common law, = . € he ; frouiuces, 
churehes of every denomination have a full right to use bells, and it is a The “shipowners and others” of Tynemouth gave an entertainment 


vulgar error to suppose that there is any distinction at the present time in | to Mr. George Frederick Young, M.P., on Friday last week, “in ac- 
this respect. Bells may, however, ey mae be _— dae es # | knowledgment of his advocacy of British interests both in and out of 
manner as to create a nuisance ; and in that case a Protestant chureh and a Parliament.” Mr. Alderman Popplewell presided; and Sir Matthew 
Roman Catholic one are equally liable. The mere fact. of ringing bells so | White Ridley, Mr. Matthew Bell, MP., the Honourable H. 'T. Riddcl, 
an {ney sek caheneieh ee Dhan = ye a and other gentlemen of local station or note, were present. Mr. You ig 
must ot al ° =e Ps = > | ac fledged ** > crows ’ sensations whic Sse ri or - 
offence and annoyance to anervous mind, but such as is calculated to cause ey - des 2 : = il a a a he my rene ta the Seow oot . = , i 
; incouvenience and disturbance to men of ordinary mind and ''5 0" pd seneeg? se oe e town of Tynemouth 
— _ y once more, to address those who supported him through three contested 
The Jury considered two hours, and then returned a verdict for the | ¢lections as their representative in Parlioment.” Then, striking into the 
plaintiff, with 40s, damages. The Judge gave his certificate entitling the beaten track of his political orations, he declared his rejoicing belicf 


plaintiff to costs. that the time is over for the adversaries of Protectionists to defeat them 
Mr. Hitch has obtained, at Croydon Assizes, 15002. as a compensation for | in detail by first dividing them and separating them from each other 
hurts received at New Cross station. ‘The defendants were the Brighton He held this meeting as a public demonstration that the shipping interest 


Railway Company, though the train that ran into the one in which Mr. of this country is determined now to associate itself in the closest bond 
Hitch sat belonged to the South-eastern Railway. Mr. Hitch was proceed- with the agricultural, not for the support alone of its own peculiar and 
ing towards Croydon in a “ pick-up” traiv, which was started from London separate interest, but in the maintenance of that principle, the abandoament 
between an ordinary Croydon train and a Dover one; the interval between of which destroyed equally the Navigation-laws and the Corn-laws. From 
the last two being small. At New Cross it was necessary to shunt the “ pick- that room that night he felt assured a voice would go forth that would echo 
up” train across the line ; while this war doing, the South-eastern train came over the length and breadth of the land, and summon around the banner of 
up, at its proper time, and ran into the other train. [t was proved, even by the & moderate and equal protection to every English interest against the fo- 
witnesses on behalf of the Brighton Company, that the fuult lay with them reigner; a combination which should bid proud detiance to all the vaunting 
the signals exhibited to the Dover train were green—* caution,” not red— arrogance of their enemies, and should achieve from them that justice which 
“danger” ; the clock at a station where many trains stop or pass was Was all that they claimed, which was what they would resolutely demand, 
four minutes too slow. The man who winds the clock has no means of and which they would shortly have. (ursts of applause.) The repeal of 
knowing if its time is correct. A witness said he was not aware that a train — the Corn-laws was alleged to be for the prosperity of the working-classes ; 
was to be shunted,—a process oceupying from seven to ten minutes,—or he | and to a certain extent that prosperity existed: it was owing to the wages of 
would have exhibited the danger signal. Chief Justice Jervis severely com- | labour not having fallen so rapidly as the price of commodities. But the 
mented on the manner in which the clock was neglected, where the varia- were steadily deereasing, and then the working classes also would expericuci 
tion of a minute was of so much importance. oe full weight sd me injurious system which was exereising its disastrous 
—— influence over other classes and interests. 
The Greenwieh Police Magistrate, Mr. Secker, was employed for hours on : —— 
Saturday in hearing what was mainly the repetition of a case previously The port of Bristol has thriven well this year. Ata late meeting of 
brought before Mr. Traill, except that this proceeding was by summons. | the ‘Town-Council, the report of the Dock Committee was read, and ii 
Tord Ranelagh and Mr. Rowand were charged with assaulting two railway- appeared that the income exceeded the expenditure for the year by 3000/7 
officers, and obstructing them in the discharge of their duty. Sergeant The foreign tonnage exceeded both that of last year and the exc eptional 
Price, Widdows a porter, Sergeant Carpenter of the Metropolitan force, Mr. | year 1849, by nearly 20,000 tons. The Committee recommended that 
and Mrs. Jackson, and Tracy, a person employed at the railway, swore that the dues on sugar be reduced from 3s. to ls. 6d. per ton, and those o 
Price and Widdows were assaulted by the accused. The men assaulted now |, flo sae ‘d aa 4 . ihe he Nang 1: i a, C A lb ws : oa 
added that Lord Ranelagh used very foul language: they had not mentioned Sea, comme, oe ee, ee eS, SRS The Vemnes WaenENousy 
it before—Price, because at the station hjs Lordship had complimented him adopted the proposition. 
on having done his duty; and Widdows, because he did not like to soil his | Bes emg 
lips w th the expression. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James M‘Dowall, Master | An excursion-train on the Great Western Railway has been run into near 
William Lowther, Mrs. Florentina Jennings, (alias Signera Fiorentini,) Cap- | Bath, while on its return from London. In Brislington tunuel, the engine 
tain Jennings, Lord Arthur Churchill, and Mr. Swinburn, gave evidence for | from some cause broke down; while the train was stationary, an engine and 
the defence. It appears that when the railway people were attempting to | tender from Bath ran into it. Though no limbs were broken, several p:r- 
close the door to shut out the defendant and other passengers, Lord Rane- | sons suffered from cuts and bruises, and a lady’s knee-cap was fractured, 
lagh had Mrs. Jennings on his arm, and she was so placed that she was in | The driver and stoker of the engine that did the mischief were charged be- 
imminent peril had the door been pushed te: Lord Ranelagh used his | fore the Magistrates of Keynsham with negligence, They pleaded guilty, 
to keep it open; the policeman collared him; he did net use any | but made some excuses in mitigation of punishment. They were both flucd, 
foul language ; he did not strike the railway men. Mr. Secker inquired if , with the alternative of imprisonment in default of payment, 
Stas Ranelagh’s party had tickets ; and was informed that they had. Two accidents have occurred on the East Lancashire Railway at Liverpool. 
ti a s decision was that the railway men were nof in the execu- | A man who was signalling « train at night to proceed more slowly, so mi - 
— : uw us Lord Ranelagh and his party had received tiekets, had | calculated the distance of the engine, that he was knocked down and crushed 
fs sys outer barrier, and had a right to expect that they could proceed | to death. The other disaster exhibits the most culpable negligence. lurt 
= + ee to enter the train: Mr. Secker therefore dismissed the | of a bridge had been removed, to make the crown of the arch higher foi 
o w i Lord hs a ’ street-trattic ; a luggage-train came up at night, the driver of which kn 
alee oo ie + pe _ Ranelagh, in his turn, made charges against the nothing about the chasm that had been made in the railway; a light 
‘ie eaten a against Sergeant Carpenter, | The witnesses were not | exhibited, but he saw it too late to stop the train, and the engine a 
—, 7‘. 7] _ Lord Ranelagh, and Mr. Carlisle, a tea-broker, gave number of waggons fell through the aperture. The fireman escaped 
sited a _ alleny Gneneny tntoad ain pa ey ..% ee ary over the waggous ~~ the rear; but the driver was so much hu: 
at the Grasiene, a gulls 4 Mane hag | iat he hes In a precarious state. 





a A boy only ten years of age has pleaded guilty at Chester Assizes to 
n. the Mansionhouse, on Monday, Henry Page, a young man of respect- charge of placing pieces of iron on the rails of the London and North: 
Pe appearance, was charged with firing a leaded pistol at John Francis | Wester Railway. He artfully covered the iron with hay, to deceive tl. 
fache, with intent to murder him. Hache stated that he is a bootmaker of policemen. It was stated that many attempts of this kind have recent! 
Boulogne On Saturday he came from that place to London Bridge. In the been made, requiring the greatest vigilance to prevent disaster: sixteen ¢x- 
evening, he met the prisoner near the wharf; they conversed together. * We tra policemen have been placed on the line for this purpose. 
~ - . . Se ° ° . » . . . 
es about twenty yards, and I suppose he stood behind a yard or two; I Ihe shi pherd of a farmer at Steventon, Berkshire, near the Dideot si«- 
then, finding that he was not alongside of me, looked back to see where he | tion on the Great Western Railway, was on Saturday last driving a flo: k 
ing when I saw a pistol in his hand, which he immediately fired at me.’ | Sheep across the line between Denchworth Bridge and the Faringdon Pood 
- the skirts of Hache’s coat were two holes made by shot ; but the wearer Station. He had driven the sheep through the gateway on to the line, | 
aw — It seems that I'age had been paying his addresses to Madame | had not taken the precaution to open the gate on the opposite side to let t! 
ho t Vhourin, a widow, daughter of Mr. Unsworth, who keeps a cotlee- | sheep pass through; and the consequence was, that a train coming up att 
wae Fish Street Hill. He had an idea that Hache had supplanted him, , ime ran into the flock, and killed forty-seven sheep. as well as the shep- 
with ut by his means the widow had discarded him; and he beeame mad | herd’s dog. lhe line presented an extraordinary | cene of slaughter, and | 
} ‘jealousy. Hache protested that he had not the least cause to be jealous | cries of the wounded sheep were piteous in the extreme. No blame wa 
let oye In Page's possession were found a miniature of the lady, and a | tached to the engine-driver, as it was impossible to check the engine in ti: 
wan niromed to her, upbraiding her as the cause of the criminal deed he | to prevent this wholesale destruction.—Oxford Journal. 
ut to commit. It was proved that he bought a pistol and powder and — 


shot on Friday, At his examination, he accused Haehe of having ruined Another fatal accident has happened at Bedminster, in the Malago Vale 
sted his i colliery. While four men and a boy were descending the shaft in a buck«t 


about that — He was committed for trial. It was whispered ’ 
the y man had tried to strangle himself at the Police station. | the depth 240 fathoms—the rope broke near the top, the bucket hayin 
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nearly reached the bottom ; and the mass, six inches and a half wide by two 
inches thick, and weighing three tons, together with the iron bonnet or 
shield, fell upon the unfortunate people, crushing them to death. A long 
time elapsed before ropes of sufficient length and of the proper construction 
could be borrowed to descend the shaft. In the mean time, there was great 
tribulation at the mouth of the shaft; and one old man, whose son was in 
the bucket, was so excited and alarmed that he fell down dead. The fall of 
the bucket and shicld damaged one of the “ trunks” of the shaft, and it was 
feared that eight men who were in the workings might be in danger; but 
=f did not suffer. The accident was the consequence of a flaw in the rope, 
and not of any wilful damage done to it. 

The inquest hascommenced, It appears that the workmen in the pit looked 
with suspicion on the rope ; they thought it was bad from top to bottom, it was 
so frequently being “‘ spliced.” “But they had never complained to any of their 
employers—they ‘did not like to s oat their minds,’ “ poor men are tied 
down too tight now ”’ ; they only spoke of it among themselves. The Coroner 
remarked, that it was very extraordinary they had never complained ; they had 
not acted fairly by their employers. The men who had charge of the rope 
said, if they had known any part to be weak, they would immediately have 
strengthened it: this had been done in some places, by taking out frail por- 
tions of the rope, and then splicing the ends to each other with iron plates 
riveted through the strands of the rope. The rope broke close to one of 
these iron splicings, which had been made only a few days previously by the 
colliery blacksmith. Towards the close of the proceedings on Wednesday, 
Walter Smith, a collier, said—‘ For the evidence I have given today I shall 
be out of work. I should wish much to see the splice. [It was produced.] 
Is that the splice which they say has broken ?” The Coroner—* Yes, they say 
so.” The Witness— It is a wilful lic. I have looked at the two pieces of 
rope; I do not believe that either of them belong to the part of the — 
which was broken last Friday night.” Brookman, the blacksmith who 
spliced the rope, had sworn to his belief that these were the identical spliced 
ends; and Police Inspector Alexander had sworn positively that he saw these 
ends cut off the rope in the pit for the purposes of the inquest. It appeared, 
however, that the rope had before that been cut in many places, in order to 
+e ed more readily moved off the bodies of the men whom it fell upon and 
kalled. 

At the continued proceedings, yesterday, evidence was received from rope- 
manufacturers on the make of the rope, and on the identity of the pieces 
shown to the Jury. The testimony went to show that the material was 
good but the structure not the best: the rope had been made too narrow, 
and too thick, instead of being broader and thinner with the same material. 
On inspecting the structure of the pieces and comparing them with the ends 
of the main rope from which it had been stated that they were cut, the rope- 
makers seemed to be in doubt as to their identity. More of the colliers stated 
that they had constantly been in fear lately; but as others of their com- 
panions had disagreed with them and pooh-poohed their distrust, they had 
not complained to the managers. The inquiry still proceeds. 


At Monmouth Assizes, on Saturday, Thomas Griftin Phillpotts, an at- 
torney, was tried for perjury. In March last, an action of ejectment was 
tried. It was proposed to read a copy of a will to show that one William 
Joseph was dead ; and when it was objected that this office copy was not evi- 
dence, Mr, Phillpotts offered himself as a witness, and swore that he had 
compared the document with,the original will at Llandaff Consistory Court, 
and had examined it with the act-book and the act of probate. All the 
material parts of this statement were untrue; and at this trial it was so 
proved. At the ejectment trial, in consequence of objections, the document 
was withdrawn. It was now objected that the contents of Joseph's will 
were utterly immaterial to the Sscuuiention of the issue in the action of 
ejectment; that consequently what Phillpotts swore was immaterial, and 
could not be the subject of an indictment for perjury. Mr. Justice Erle said, 
though his own private opinion was that the law ought to be that whatever 
was sworn in the course of a cause in a court of justice might be the subject 
of an indictment for perjury, yet he had not the least doubt that as the i 
now stood, that which could be the subject of such an indictment must be some- 
thing capable of supporting the issue. He would not now ‘determine this 
question, but reserve it for the Court of Criminal Appeal, if the verdict 
should be against the defendant. The Jury pronounced the defendant guilty. 
He was admitted to bail till the next Assizes, in order that the point raised 
on his behalf may be argued before the Court of Appeal. 

John Murphy and John Keefe were tried for the murder of Thomas Dowd, 
at Newport, as formerly described. The Jury found Murphy guilty of ag- 
gravated manslaughter, and Keefe simply of manslaughter: the first was 
sentenced to be transported for life, and the other for fourteen years. 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Thursday, an action was tried for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. The plaintiff was Miss Walker, who had been a nursery- 
governess in a gentleman's family, and is now a dressmaker ; the defendant, 
Mr. Woolstoncroft, is an ironmonger of Bury, in comfortable cireumstances. 
The young man not only promised marriage, broke the promise, and married 
another, but he seduced Miss Walker: the mother had threatened him with 
a charge of rape from the circumstances of the seduction, when he promised 
to marry his victim at a fixed time. The Jury gave 350/. damages. 

At Gloucester Assizes, on Tuesday, Edward Jordan was convicted of set- 
ting fire to a cottage wherein his aged mother slept: she was rescued with 
difficulty from the flames, in a state of insensibility. The particulars of this 
shocking crime were mentioned some time back. Sentence of death was re- 
corded, but the punishment will be commuted to transportation. 

James Wailing, a seaman, nearly sixty years old, having been discharged 
from the Royal Navy with a pension of 9s a week, went to Ipswich to live 
with his sister. He took 60/7. in cash with him. After a time, he induced 
Martha Moyse, a girl of nineteen, to live with him as his wife. Recently he 
grew jealous, apparently with some cause; and on Tuesday evening he at- 
tacked the girl with a razor, gashing her and cutting her hands and fingers; 
then he cut his own throat, and died in three hours. Martha Moyse is not 
in danger. The sailor had been drinking, but “knew perfectly well what 
he was about”’: he expressed delight at what he had done, and desired to 
do more both to the girl and himself. 

At Croydon Assizes, last week, Hiram Smith, otherwise Richard Trowler, 
was placed at the bar to plead to the Coroner's inquisition charging him with 
the murder of the Reverend George Edward Hollest, at Frimley. The pri- 
soner pleaded “ Not guilty.”” Baron Alderson, after the Jury had been im- 
panclled, said that in this case no evidence would be oflered against the 
prisoner, for very good reasons, with which, no doubt, they were acquainted. 
Faith must be —_ with all persons; and no evidence being offered, they 
would say that the prisoner was not guilty. This was done; and the ap- 
prover was set at liberty. 

James Adams was found guilty of forging and uttering orders for the de- 
livery of goods in the name of Lord Villiers, to defraud tradesmen of Ciren- 
cester. Sentence, fifteen years’ transportation. Elizabeth Williams, a com- 


panion of the man, was acquitted. 

Wiiliam Powell, a farmer and innkeeper at Tavem-y-Goweg, in the Swan- 
sea Valley, has been convicted at Brecon of burglariously breaking into the 
house of David Williams, at Trecastle. Another man was formerly convicted 








a tinker, denounced Powell; he saw him breaking into the house, 
subsequently bribed to keep the secret. Powell’s object, apparently, was 4) 
steal certain mortgage-deeds which Williams held. Williams, an old 
repulsed the would-be robber, and from the view he got of him declare 
that it was “Tom the blacksmith”; and on that testimony “Tom thy 
blacksmith” was convicted and transported, but has since been set free, The 
real culprit has now been sentenced to transportation for ten years, 

William Boucher, the draper’s assistant of Bath who fired a pistol at John 
Birley, a shopman at a rival draper’s, has been convicted at Bridgewater 4s. 
sizes of a eommon assault. The counts charging an intent to main and djs. 
able were withdrawn, as it was evident that the young man only meant t) 
frighten those who had thrown water over him. ntence, one months jn. 
prisonment. 

John Mickleburgh, the farmer who murdered his maid-servant at Thay. 
deston, has declared that his family shall not be disgraced by his execution. 
he will starve himself to death. : 


: PPG 
of this offence, as it now appears, wrongly. After that man’s trial, Morris, 
1; and was 


fe has taken only tea and coffee while jy, 
gaol; and has said that after he had bid his wife adieu and made his vil] 
will take no kind of nourishment. 

It has been discovered that Messrs. Andrews, drapers of Wolverhampton 
have been systematically robbed for some time past. William Neale, an gs. 
sistant, abstracted goods froma large stock, and sent them by rail to Birming. 
ham to a Policeman named Mills, who, with the aid of his wife and a girl, 
sold them; Neale going to Birmingham once a week to receive his share of 
the money. Both the men invested part of their ill-got gains in a Savings. 
bank. All the four persons implicated are in custody. Mills had borne q 
good character as an officer. 

While a sailor was walking between Rochester and Maidstone in the even. 
ing lately, a ruffian sprang from a hedge, demanded his money, and aimed g 
blow at his head ; the sailor parried the blow with his stick ; a second ruffigy 
now appeared, and discharged a pistol; the sailor laid about him with his 
cudgel, and the cowardly villains ran off. When the sailor got to Maidstone, 
his hand was found to be badly wounded with the pistol-shot. 

Mr. Thomas Shelton, of Ufford, near Stamford, has killed John Hunt, a 
labourer, by an inconsiderate act. Several persons had been out shooting at 
rabbits, and subsequently at a mark; they got a little the worse for liquor; 
and on their return home, Shelton, in a “ lark,’’ fired at Hunt's hat; the 
charge entered his head and killed him instantly. A Coroner’s Jury his 
given a verdict of “* Manslaughter.” 

While a gentleman was bathing at Ramsgate, he was carried out of his 
depth, ina very rough sea. The owner of the machine, a good swimmer, 
plunged in with his clothes on, _— the gentleman towards the shore, 
and then himself sank from exhaustion. The gentleman was eventually 
got to land, but died in a few minutes. Another man who tried to recover 
the machine-man’s body almost perished in the attempt. 

About four o’clock on Friday evening, the steeple of St. Cuthbert’s Chureh, 
Thetford, fell on the roof of the building, carrying away one of the arches 
and destroying the organ. The building is very old; it 1s built of flint and 
freestone, and has been repaired many times. 


IRELAND. 


The Dublin correspondents of the London papers announce with ex- 
citement, that Dr. Paul Cullen has fairly thrown down the gauntlet to 
the Government, by a bold transgression of the Ecclesiastical Tities Act 
In a correspondence with Mr. Reynolds, the Member for Dublin, (pub- 
lished in the Preeman’s Journal,) Dr. Cullen accepts the invitation to pre- 
side over the forthcoming aggregate meeting of the Roman Catholics of 
the United Kingdom, at the Rotunda, on the 19th instant; and signs 
himself “ Paul Cullen, Archbishop, Primate of all Ireland.” Perhaps, 
however, it is intended that the Popish Primate should have all the ad- 
vantage of an apparent defiance to the law, while sufficient precautions 
have been taken to prevent the possibility of proving his offence in a court 
of law. 

As we anticipated, the Honourable Charles Stewart Hardinge has been 
returned without opposition as Member for the borough of Downpatrick, 
in the room of Mr. RK. Ker, resigned. 

The general hopes entertained till the present advanced period that the 
potato-crop would escape the blight this year, are now disappointed. The 





| Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle conveys the spirit of the 


best information received on the subject— 

‘Where such great interests are at stake, people are naturally disposed to 
take alarm, and in this way exaggerated statements are readily pro pagated, 
even those which assert that ‘the potatoes are all gone ’ in certain districts. 
There is no real ground for such representations. The simple truth is, that 
the blight, in a less virulent form than hitherto, has set in, and is now be- 
coming pretty general in various localities. I know that the Poor-law Com- 
missioners have instructed their inspectors throughout the country to make 


| strict personal inquiries as to the state of the erop, and that already some un- 





favourable reports have been received at the central office in Dublin, ¢s- 
pecially from Fermanagh, Tyrone, and other districts in Ulster, which had 
suffered comparatively little last year. As yet, the symptoms are confined to 
the stalks and leaves, the tubers being affected in very few instances ; and as 
the early kinds are now full-grown, it is hoped that wv may escape. Mean- 
while, the markets are largely supplied with potatoes of the finest quality, 
aud considerable quantities are exported to Scotland.” 

There has been a great diminution in the number of persons in the 
workhouses : at Cashel, a thousand left the house. Most, no doubt, have 
quitted it in the hope of obtaining work at harvesting, while others have 
received funds from relations in America to enable them to emigrate. 


A very destructive flood in parts of the county of Armagh, last wee 
carried away eight bridges, and destroyed much other property. 

Two murders are reported, which seem to have sprung from the usual 
homicidal motive, the possession of land. David Moore, a man emplosed 
under an agent of Colonel Pratt, of Cabra Castle in Donegal, was ‘atta ket 
by two men on the road, and so beaten and mutilated that he died in a fe¥ 
hours. Colonel Pratt had revaluations of his estate made twice, each yo 
reducing the rents greatly; but the tenants were still dissatisfied, 90 
am A plainly intimated that they meant to hold their lands free of ig 

"he body of esncte, a herdsman on Lord Clonmel’s estate in Tipperary, 5“ 
been found in a pond, with the head cloven asunder. On the night he w% 
missed, his house was fired, and his family had a narrow escape from 4 
struction. Several evictions had occurred within the preceding five months. 


SCOTLAND. a 

A number of alterations and improvements are making in Holyrooe 
Palace, in anticipation of the Royal visit. Amongst the most noticeable 
of these is the conversion of the rcom adjoining the Throne-room into % 
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“ . . This apartment is to be handsomely furnished 
evening ea tepectry i arrived for the decoration of its walls. 
and —s. seem to indicate that we are to have this season, what was 
= es much about during the two last, either a levee or a drawing- 
spo 0 for either of which, from the alterations that have been made, 
te al Palace is now well adapted. So far as known, nothing has as 
Ho aes definitively settled in regard to this matter. Mr. Lyon, who 
Pas an important situation in her Majesty’s houschold under the Lord 
Chamberlain, arrived at Holyrood Palace on Monday evening. —Scotsman. 


Sir Charles Wood arrived in Edinburgh on Tuesday morning; and in 
the course of the day visited, in company with Sir William Gibs« m 
Craig, several places of interest. | In the afternoon, he sect off by railway 
for Porth and Dunkeld, on a visit to Mr. Fox Maule. 

Mr. John Fergus, M.P., has presented a bust of Adam Smith, by Ma- 
rochetti, to the burgh of Kirkealdy, his native place. 





The Law Amendment Socicty of Glasgow have appointed a committee 
to consider the best mode of beginning the preparation of a report on a 
general scheme of amalgamation of English and Scotch law. 





Farrign aud Colonial. 

France.—The papers still teemed, in the earlier part of the week, with 
«further particulars” of the last scenes in the visit to Paris of the Lord 
Mayor of London and his fellow Visitors, the delighted guests of the Pre- 
fect of the Seine. - We mentioned, in a single line of our Postscript, that 
the Lord Mayor arrived safely in London early on Saturday morning 
last. Many of the other guests prolonged their stay, but all have now 
returned; and M. Sallandrouze has been secn this week in the Crystal 
Palace, with the Minister, M. Léon Faucher, onhisarm. It is only just, 
internationally, to mention that the English railway company, the South- 
eastern, was as completely overwhelmed by the plethora of luggage on 
the return of the Exhibition cortége, as the French railway company was 
on its journey outwards: so that a collision befel one of the trains on 
Tuesday, through which seven or eight of the passengers, English and 
foreign, received slight wounds and contusions. 

The mutual compliments of the visit have been gracefully wound up 
by a correspondence between Prince Albert and M. Charles Dupin, the 
President of the French Committee, referring formally to the departure 
from London of the French Commission on the termination of its labours 
relative to the juries. The Prince wrote— 

“I fully appreciate, together with all the Commissioners of her Majesty, 
the great devotedness displayed by you and by the Commission over which 
you preside. I appreciate the incessant zeal and scrupulous attention with 
which, during three months, you hae accomplished, together with a great 
number of the most eminent men of all countries, the extremely laborious 
and responsible duty of jurymen. The best recompense that you can receive 
will be given to you by the general approbation of the public, when the re- 
sults of your labours shall be known. The Royal Commissioners are not 
insensible to the readiness with which the members of the French Com- 
mission have conformed to the regulations imposed on the subject of the 
conditions on which the first medals were to be accorded, though your expe- 
rience of French Expositions caused you to consider those conditions as not 
necessary. It is scarcely necessary to say that the regulations in question 
were only laid down by her Majesty’s Commissioners after the most com- 
plete consideration of the sasalien circumstances of the Universal Exhibi- 
tion: all their desires were to act in the best way calculated to obtain the 
success of the enterprise.”’ 

“T cannot let this occasion pass without expressing our sentiment of the 
great advantage we have derived from France Reaker formed by her produc- 
tions such an interesting and precious portion of the Exhibition; and at your 
Government having taken care to send so many chefs-d’wuvre, the character 
of which will certainly exercise a happy influence on the sciences and arts 
of our own and other countries.” 


M. Dupin replied with characteristic skill in compliment to the Royal , 


Commission, and with impressive reference to the Royal Family 
“We love to praise it for its perfect urbanity towards strangers; an ur- 
banity which has been displayed from the highest officers downwards, to the 
gardes de police, who might well have been named gardes de la politesse.” 
“Exhibitors, and visitors of all countries, have been touched by one most 





; accident. While the ceremony was proceeding, the flame of a wax 
, candle, through the awkwardness of an attendant, was brought into con- 


| tension of fortifications. 


gracious Lg ay ee flattering curiosity and the indefatigable benevolence , 
rl 


with which her Majesty, conducting her august family, has, during three 
months, pursued to completion her inspection of the exhibitions of different 
nations. Husbands and fathers, we have been moved while observing how 
happy was the Queen to add to her crown a jewel more precious than all 


the rest, by conquering suffrages and good wishes among the representa- | 


tives of all nations, in favour of a work which she treasured as that of her 
children,” 

“One word” which he added “on our functions,” seemed to have 
some special reference and meaning beyond what was on the surface— 
“We, the French jurors, should have liked to sce rewards of the first 
class given for beauty, exquisite grace, perfection, without prescriptions 
of any kind”’; but the general tone of the succeeding passages was cle- 
vated above national jealousy, while still inspired by a high spirit of na- 
tional emulation — 

“Art is, like Nature, far from showing herself exclusive. She loves to seat- 
ter her gifts among the children of great national families. We rejoice in 
this diversity, which permits us to honour on different grounds, genius, taste, 
imagination, reason, in nations whose brilliant variety constitutes the riches 
and splendour of the human race. Frenchmen ourselves, and proud of the 
title, we are not of those cosmopolites who suppress the sentiment of country 
to substitute for it nebulous abstractions and adore a tabula rasa. We are 
not of those who dream of a future in which all tlie sacred types which cha- 


Tacterize races and nationalities are to disappear. Grandeur and_ beauty | 
Would vanish from the earth if at a magic stroke all its mountains were \ 


brought low and its valleys exalted, while its animals, plants, and men, all be- 
come of one colour and stature, would sink to a miserable state of existence 


under the law of uniformity. Buteach nation, without affecting its charac- 
ter, may add to its wellbeing, its riches, its power, by judiciously borrowing 


from the discoveries and the improvements of other nations: and such in | 


reality is the nature of the service which the Universal Exhibition has been 
Preparing us to render one another. Here each people sees its products side 
y side with those of all others, and often sees them surpassed. Pride, which 
8tows while favoured by isolation, is here abased, and reason profits by the 
°pportunity. Each nation, instead of dreaming of self-sufficiency and inborn 
stiemptat vows to improve in the future. Thus we shall see new efforts 
attempted in every country, to ameliorate the productions of the human race.”’ 

The funeral of Marshal Sebastiani, which was celebrated with great 
Pomp at the Invalides on Tuesday, was interrupted by an extraordinary 





tact with the hangings of the catafalque, and in a few moments 
the rich drapery of the church was a sheet of fire. As there were 
thousands of troops under arms, the flames were extinguished be- 
fore any of the wood-work was seriously damaged ; but France 
has to regret the loss of a large portion of the warlike trophies 
which formed the principal embellishment of the nave. The Monitewr of 
Wednesday says, that “ some of the flags taken by the French armies ” 
have been lost; another account says that but “ eight or ten” flags 
were consumed ; but the Jowrna! des Debats says, that “ nearly one half 
of the flags were destroyed.” The relatives of the deceased, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, a great number of other notable personages, and a 
vast concourse of general spectators, were present when the fire broke 
out; and there was great danger of fatal accident from sudden panic : 
but the Monitewr states that “no one was wounded.” “ The funeral 
service could not be resumed, but the military honours were rendered to 
the remains of Marshal Sebastiani.”’ . 

The National Assembly met on Saturday, for the last time of the ses- 
sion. ‘There was some business for consideration ; but a sufficient num- 
ber of members to constitute a house did not appear, and the Assembly 
adjourned at three o'clock, to the 4th of November. 

Following the prorogation, there has appeared in the Democratic jour- 
nals a long manifesto from the Mountain. It reviews the events of the 
past session ; and finds in those events reasons for repeating a former de- 
claration by the Democratic leaders, that the sovereign power was in the 
hands of a majority, “‘ who, understanding only the institutions of the 
past, systematically oppose all reforms,” but that “ by union, perseverance, 
and devotedness, the people will eventually obtain the victory.’ It con- 
cludes with this declaration 

“ The law of the 31st May will be repealed by the Assembly, beeause it will 
understand the impossibility of maintaining it in opposition to the Consti- 
tution; the reélection of Bonaparte is impossible, because it would violate 
the Constitution ; the prorogation of existing powers is impossible, because 
it would violate the Constitution ; the Constitution dominating all citizens 
and all institutions—such is 1852, without disorder, without crisis. It would 
not be a crisis, but a revolution, which would arise from the violation of ow 
fundamental compact—a revolution legitimate as right, holy as justice, sa- 
ered as liberty. s that case, we declare here, with deliberate firmness, that, 
under the flag of the Constitution, we would not fail in any of the duties 
which the salvation of the Republic might impose on us.” ~ 

The trial at Lyons of Gent and the other ultra- Democratic conspirators 
against the Government has occupied several days, and bids fair to be 
greatly prolonged. M. Michel (de Bourges) is the chief advocate for the 
prisoners, A vast quantity of documentary evidence has been read: it 
seems to prove the existence, at the moment Gent was arrested, of an ex- 
tensively ramified organization for the overthrow of the Government, and 
the establishment of a purely Democratic and Social Republic. The 
populace of Lyons are said to evince much sympathy with the prisoners 
great military precautions are taken to prevent any overt display of this 
sympathy, but the people themselves are said to be showing « sense that 
the best way in which they can serve their friends is by remaining quiet. 

Irary,—The Italian correspondents of all the London journals assume 
concurrently a tone of the most serious apprehension that some new in- 
surrectionary movement is imminent throughout the Italian peninsula. 
In Sicily, enormous preparations to suppress outbreak are made in the 
way of further conscriptions ; incessant tactical marchings, and a great ex- 
In Rome we hear again of active negotiations 
to get rid of the French, and introduce a Neapolitan army for the more 
homogeneous management of the absolute military rule. In Lombardy, 
the army is made to add the functions of a secret police to its military 
duties. The following circular, from the Military and Civil Lieutenant 
of the Venctian Provinces of Austria, dated “‘ Venice, June 7,” shows the 
difficulties to be met, by exposing the means taken to overcome them. 

“ To the Military Commanders in the Office of Public Order. 

“When you are requested to furnish information respecting any person with 
the qualification of special, you must exactly supply concerning that person 
all the following indications. 

“1. His nation, place of birth, parentage, age, &e. 2. His personal de- 
scription. 3, Ifis intellectual culture and talents, 4, His character and 
humour. 5. His sentiments in politics, religion, and other matters. 6. His 
social position and education. 7. The estimation in which he is publicly 
held, and the extent of his influence. 8. His manner of living—as, what 
he habitually does or omits to do; whether he is much or little at home ; 
and, if he goes out, where he usually goes, with special indication of the 
names of the public places, private houses, and families he visits; and whe- 
ther he yoes to them in the day or in the night, frequently, seldom, 


‘or periodically; also, with what company he ordinarily spends his time. 


9. What are his usual topies of discourse in publie places. 10. With 
whom he keeps up a correspondence, and whether frequently, seldom, 
or periodically. 11. Whether he is in the habit of travelling, where, 
and on what pretext; and whether he docs so frequently, or periodi- 
eally, or seldom, alone or in company, and by what means of conveyance. 
12. His means of subsistence; whether there is a due proportion between his 
income and his expenditure ; whether he is lavish, economical, or parsimo- 
nious ; and whether he lives from day to day. 13. In what special relations 
he stands to his parents, his family, his friends, and his mistress. 14. What 
yart he took in the revolution, aud whether by actions or only in thought. 
Vas he an enthusiast or a cool-headed calculator? Did he in public or in 
secret aid the revolution under the mask of neutrality—-when, where, and in 
what spot especially? 15, If he took no concern in the revolution, dfd he 
refrain on principle and from devotion to his lawful sovereign, or from fear, 
prudence, apathy, inertness, or calculation? 16. In the changes of party 
fortune, did he remain always the same, or did he turn as the wind was 
blowing? And by what facts might his change of sentiment be proved ? 
17. In fine, a biographic sketch describing all the antecedents of his 
history. 

“The Military and Civil Lieutenant of the Venetian Provinces. ; 

“GonczsKORUAWSKY.”” 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times says that the danger of an out- 
break in the Italian provinces of the Empire has become so imminent 
that Ministerialists no longer make a mystery of the subject. ‘A con- 
siderable number of persons belonging to the higher classes of society 
have been arrested in Verona; and nearly every night domiciliary 
visits are paid by the police. As the excitement of the Italians is stated 


to have attained the highest pitch, and the military authorities w ill show 
no mercy if a rising should be attempted, a repetition of scenes like those 
of Arad is not impossible, 
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Germany.—A Berlin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives the 
text of the official reply of the German Diet to the protests of England 
and France against the admission of all the Anstrian lands into the Ger- 
man Confederation. If this document is authentic, the Diet has declared 
that in those protests it can only see “a forcign interference with the in- 
ternational affairs of the German Confederation, and a tendency to usurp 
rights and attributes which never can be granted, as they are in opposi- 
tion to the treaties of the Congress of Vienna.”’ In accordance with these 
views, it has formally stated, that “ it docs not deem it necessary to enter 
into further explanations upon the subject.” 

Cuna.—The American correspondence brought by the steam-ship 
Asia, which arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, contains statements that an 
insurrection has broken out in Cuba, and been attended with some suc- 
cess. The accounts, however, are of doubtful authenticity. On the one 
hand, it is stated that the insurrection has taken place at Puerto Principe, 
on the North side of the island; that a battle had been fought, and the 
Spanish troops been defeated with a loss of two or three hundred men to 
themselves, and a loss of only two or three men to the insurgents. On the 
other hand, there is mention of “movements” which resulted in the 
flight of “the Patriots” to the mountains, after defeat from “ want 
of arms.” It would seem that some insurrectionary movement has 
taken place at Puerto Principe—the publication of a manifesto by 
three leaders, and the marching of some armed men against the local 
troops; but the real nature of the facts cannot yet be known. The New 
York Spectator of the latest date, July 28, says that its New Orleans re- 
porters have sent forward the crowd of Southern reports on the subject, 
but it refuses to insert them in its columns. 

* All these averments are made on the authority of private letters, from 
whom and to whom is not said. Such reports are of no value whatever; and 
we must decline using them, because they lack authentication, especially in 
view of the fact that advices have been received from Havana twelve days 
later than the alleged outbreak, from known reliable sources, which throw 
discredit upon the whole affair.” 

Tue Carr or Goop Hore.—The news brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope by the Propontis mail-steamer, which arrived at Plymouth on 


Monday, is still most discouraging. The accounts from Cape Town ex- | 


tcond to the 3d of July, and from the head-quarters of Sir Harry Smith, at 
King William's Town, to the 21st of June. 

The general tenour of the news is briefly summed up in the statement 
that “Sir Harry Smith was on the frontier, engaged in /eeping back the 
rebels.” The details disclose additional defection of allies; insufficient 
means at the disposal of Sir Harry Smith to prevent the Caffre chief's from 
carrying out their plan, “that their people should enter the colony and 
subsist in it by plunder during the winter, which had just commenced 
with unusual severity "; the loss of “ many valuable lives” on our side ; 
but nevertheless, in reference to the future, “ preparations for an important 
movement,” by which it was rumoured that Sir larry Smith still enter- 
tained “the hope of being able to bring the war to a close.” Our ope- 
rations appear te be, the continued despatch of * strong patrolling parties,” 
with the object either of keeping the Cailrcs out of our limits, or else, in 
the alternative, of intercepting them as they retreat with the cattle they 
bave captured, and recapturing the spoil, with as much damage to them 
personally as we can inflict. The loss we inflict in this way is “ believed 
to be severe,” but “ not at all commensurate with the injuries which the 
colony suffers.” Picld Cornet Gray, of Lower Albany, Field Cornet 
Robertse, commandant in Albany, and Ficld Cornet Bouwer, of the Kaga 
—all of them most energetic and skilful leaders of the Burgher levies — 
are among the dead; while Captain W. Stubbs, of the Graham's Town 
Rangers, a very famous and cfficient leader, and Commandant Woest, of 
the Uitenhage Burghers, have been so badly wounded as to be * incapable 
for further service this war.” A_ picture of the injuries, “ incommensu- 
rate” with our retaliations, which the colonists sutivr, is presented by the 
following extract from the letter of a correspondent of the Ties in Gra- 
liam’s Town,—the town which Earl Grey proposes to make the seat of 
government and legislition. The correspondent writes on the 24th 
June. 

* During the month which has elapsed since the departure of the last 
packet for England, the Tambookies have been committing fearful ravages | 
in the Albert district. Sheep have been driven off by thousands, and valu- | 
able droves of cattle, and several hundred horses, have fallen into their 
hands. ‘Twelve farm-houses, some of them extensive substantial premises, 
have been burnt by these incendiaries, and many valuable lives lest in the 
oft-repeated contests that have taken place between these savage despoilers 
and the distressed colonists. Accounts from the Class Smit’s River say that 
the country in that field-country is nightly lit up by the flaming homesteads | 
of the refugee farmers. In this district no military posts are maintained, 
nor any ergunized force stationed, save a few native auxiliaries in flying 
camps. The defence of the district has therefore devolved upoa the Boors 
themselves; who, assembled in laagers, or camps, see their position becom- | 
ins hourly less tenable, and are making the mo-t pathetic appeals for assist- 
ance; but with little hope of relief, as the Commander-in-chief has not suf- 
ticient foree at his disposal to detach any portion from the army in Caffre- 
land. Consequently, many of the Dutch farmers are flying from the border | 
to seek refuge in the more settled parts of the inner provinces, whence they 
had expected their countrymen would have gone to meet the enemy in the 
front. But this not being done, no alternative remained to those in ex- 
posed situations but to seck to save their lives by flight. 

* These remarks apply alike to the Winterberg, Maneazana, Kaga, and 
other localities which border upon the districts of Cradock and Somerset ; 
alse to the Fort Beaufort and Stockenstrom districts generally, and to Vie- 
toria: in all of which, combined bands of Caffres and rebel Hottentots, both 
mounted and on foot, in strong parties, roam the country as they list, and 
commit most appalling ravages, and have already perpetrated more murders 
upon Europeans than the total of those who fell in the war of 1846.”’ 

But the most unfortunate occurrence of the month — and next to the 
Kkat River revolt the most unfortunate in the war’’—is an insurrection 
of the ILottentots of the Theopolis Mission station in Lower Albany, near 
the sea-coast, and about thirty miles South-east of Graham's Town. 

[ That is, to say, nearly as many miles further év/o the colony than Gra- 
ham’s Town.] The summary of the Cape Town Mail supplics the parti- 
culars 

“These Hottentots had been previously joined by some deserters of the | 
Cape Corps; through whose counsel and assistance, it appears, the insurree- | 
tion was concerted and carricd into effect. At daybreak on the morning of 
the 31st of May, the Hottentots suddenly fell upon several Fingoes, who re- 
sided at their station, and murdered them, They then loaded their waggons 
with their families and goods, and moved off towards the Bushman’s River, 
sending, at the same time, to one of the Caftre chiefs to ask for assistance. 


re P ae a 

| Theopolis, it should be stated, although considered a station of the 

Missionary Society, (and having been, in fact, the seat of one of its earbiegt 

| ‘institutions’ in South Africa,) had been for two years without a foi 

| missionary, being only occasionally visited by the missionary resident at Gn. 
ham's Town. 

“The news of this insurrection spread with great rapidity, and caused 
utmost excitement in Graham’s Town, and throughout the neighbour: 

| country. Major-General Somerset happened to be at the time in Grahayy 
Town. The Seventy-fourth Regiment, which recently arrived in the co} : 
had reached Graham’s Town on its way to Fort Hare only three days befor’ 
The Major-General at once ordered about 300 men of that regiment to pro- 
ceed towards Lower Albany, in order to intercept the insurgents ; he himself 
preparing to take the command of the force which was to surround and erygh 
them. ‘The Graham's Town Mounted Rangers, however, pushed on before 
the Infantry, and, being joined by some mounted Burghers from Lower 4). 
bany and Uitenhage, made an attack upon a party of the rebels, about 10 
strong. A desperate conflict ensued; but the rebels were at length drive 
from the field into a neighbouring ravine, leaving their waggons and oxep 
and seven of their number killed. . 

“This action took place on the 3d ult. On the 5th, early in the Morning, 
Major-General Somerset, having assembled a force of about 600 nien, 
ceeded to surround the stronghold in which the rebels had taken refuge, tie 
was a covert enclosed by dense bush in a bend of the Kareiga River, Thy 
rebels were partially surrounded, but through some unfortunate mistake o 
mismanagement they were allowed to escape at an unguarded outlet. They 
fled, leaving some waggons and about 600 cattle in the hands of the troops, 
Immediately afterwards, in obedience to orders from head-quarters, Gener] 
Somerset and the Seventy-fourth Regiment proceeded to Fort Hare. 
rebels, after burning the buildings at Theopolis, retreatgd into Caffreland,” 

The Cape Town Mail adds, that soon afterwards it was found noog. 
sary to disarm the Hottentots residing at Oliphant’s Hock, on the border 
of Albany, and about twenty miles from Theopolis. 

“Tt was discovered that they had been in communication with the rebels 
at the latter place. From the evidence received from various quarters jt 
has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that a plot had been formed among 4 

! considerable number of the frontier Hottentots for exterminating or expe. 
ling the British colonists from a part of the frontier districts, and establish. 
ing an independent commonwealth in that territory.” 

If these two rebel stations had succecded in their concerted rising, they 
would have formed a hostile cordon in the rear of Graham's Town, tend. 
ing to cut off that proposed seat of government from the rest of the colony, 
as completely as King William's Town itself has been cut off from Gm. 
ham’s Town oftencr than once in the course of the present war. 

Beyond the Orange River, the British Resident, Major Warden, was 
still engaged, on the 17th June, in collecting a force, with the view of 
intervening for the suppression of the hostilities among the native tribes, 
The farmers of the Sovereignty and the Griquas showed little disposition 
to turn out for such a purpose. 

The suggestion made by Earl Grey in a recent despatch, relative to the 
removal of the seat of the Colonial Government from Cape Town to Gra- 
ham’s Town, has drawn forth several widely different expressions of opi- 
nion, in different parts of the colony. The inhabitants of Graham's Towa, 
and those of the villages of Fort Beaufort, Somerset, and Salem, in its 
vicinity, are naturally gratified with the prospect of the removal. Those 
of Graaff-Reinet are averse to the measure, and pray that the proposal 
may “be left to the decision of the future Representative Assembly.” 
The inhabitants of George Town are of opinion that the proposed change 
is uncalled for, and that “ the interests of the entire colony would suffer” 
by it; but if the seat of government is to be removed, it should, in their 
opinion, be placed at George Town. The inhabitants of Port Elizabeth 
have pronounced no opinion by public meeting or petition, but the local 
press is strongly in favour of the neighbouring town of Uitenhage asa 
suitable site for the seat of government. A petition to the Queen has 
been numerously signed in Cape Town and the neighbouring districts, 
praying (like that of Graaff-Reinct) that no change be made, or that the 
question be referred to the decision of the future Colonial Legislature 











Aliscrllanrous. 


Some minor official changes are announced. 

Colonel Reid, of the Royal Engineers, formerly Governor of Bermuda and 
afterwards of Barbadoes, will proceed as Governor to Malta, when his duties 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the Exhibition of All Nations 
shall be concluded. The government of Malta will in the mean time con- 


| tinue to be administered by General Ellice, the Commander-in-chief of the 


forces in that island. 

Mr. Arnold, the Magistrate at Worship Street, will take the place of Mr. 
Burrell in the Westmi.ster Court at Queen's Square, and will be succeeded 
in Worship Street by Mr. D’Eyncourt, the newly-appointed Magistrate of 
the Police district. 

Captain Knight, now Superintendent of Military Prisons in Canada, is ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Convict Prison at Portland, in  suecession to 
Captain Whitty, promoted to be a member of the Board of Government 
Privons in London. : 

Mr. Headlam, of the Chancery bar, M.P. for Neweastle-upon-Tyne, will 
be immediately added to the list of Queen's counsel. 

The Globe says that since Sir John Romilly took his seat in the Rolls 
Court, on the 15th of April last, he has cleared off every portion of the 
business of the court. He has disposed of 90 causes and rehearings, 191 
further directions, pleas, demurrers, and exceptions, 25 claims, 3 special 
cases, 169 petitions, besides short causes and consent petitions. Judgment 
has been given in every instance with a single exception, in which it was 
thought that by delaying a decision the parties may be brought to a 
amicable arrangement. 

The act to consolidate and continue the Copyhold and Enclosure Com- 
missions, and to provide for the completion of proceedings under the 
Tithe Commutation Act, has just been printed. The Home Secretary 
has appointed Mr. Blamire, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Darby, to be Com- 
missioners. The act is to continue for two years; and in that time the 
work of the several Commissions is to be concluded. 


The Reverend John Harding, D.D., late Rector of the united parishes 
of St. Andrew's and St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, was consecrated on Sunday 
as Bishop of Bombay, in place of the Right Reverend Dr. Carr, resigneé. 
The ceremony took place in Lambeth Palace. 

Three reverend gentlemen, Mr. G. E. Baber, Mr. G. Roberts, and Mr. 
G. 1. Ottoway, Honorary Clerical Secretaries of the Metropolitan Church 
Union, have addressed a letter to all the clergymen in the diocese of 140° 
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aiid to them to sugzest to the Bishop of London the assembling 


oe od of the clergy of the diocese of London. 


mittee has been formed in London to protect the interests 
A contrat com with reference to the act just passed. On it are Mr. 
of Char Mr. Forster, Mc. Aglionby, and Mr. Headlam; and it is 
JA. Ss to establish, in connexion with this central organization, local 


pr) ies for the sam2 purp 9s0.— Daily News. 





The order issued recently by the Admiralty, that no contract mail- 

ket should be built of iron, has been rescinded. 
as order was issued by the Lords of the Treasury on Thursday last 
wal, oo Bas of first-class steam-ships direct from Liverpool to Rio. 
pean will be entitled the South American and General Steam 
igen Company, and the directorate will include sume of the first 
mercantile mon of Liverpool and Manchoster eng iged in commoerce with 
the Brazils. The line (the shares of wuich will to a large extent be held 
in Manchester) will comprise four first-cl 138 steam-ships, with a branch 

. : to and from Rio and the River Plate; and the de- 


eam-ship to run - ; 
~: rtures will be once per month from either end. —Times, 


The wheat harvest has well commenced throughout the Southern and 
Midland counties of England. The sum of tbe local accounts from all 

yarters is that the crop is fine ; and that where not seriously damaged 
by being “laid” in the course of the storms of wind and rain which have 
occurred in the last three wecks, it will give a “full average yield,” if 
not something beyond that. In the Northern counties, which are some- 
hat later, the aspect of the wheat is excellent; the corn is “ well topped, 
and remarkably fine,” and the yield will be “abundant.” In Scotland 
also, tho appearance of the wheat crop is “in general satisfactory” : 
ome of the forward sorts will have been cut this week, but the bulk of 
the crops will not be ready to cut for a week or a fortnight more. 

The oats, barley, and beans, are generally well promising. 

The turnip-crop, throughout Wales and Scotland, is threatened with 
the most serious damage from “ worms’’—caterpiliars. The Dumfries 
Herald says, with great anxiety, “ We have in some seasons seen a few 
square yards of turnips infested with a large-sized caterpillar, but never 
saw anything approaching to the thousandth part of the present aw!ul 
visitation.” 


As in Treland, the potato blight has again shown itself throughout 


Great Britain so generally as to raise a cloud of local alarms: but at pre- 
sent there is no doubt that the disease is only of a mitigated type. 

The hay harvest was good, almosi universally; and it was well se- 
cured; en important point in connexion with the crops of oats, beans, 


and turnips. 





Great storms in the early part of the month have caused the European 
rivers flowing Westward and Southward from the Alpine range to over- 
flow their banks and inflict extensive injuries to property and life. 

In Baden, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, the low lands remained under water 
till the ripening creps were destroyed. Much damage has been done to the 
fortifications of Rastatt; the lower casemates of which are under water. In 
Baden-Bulen the waters rose to within very few feet of the large hall. A 
newly-built Swiss cottage, inhabited by an English family, was carried away 
so rapidly that the inhabitants had barely time to save their lives. 

In Savoy, the Arve overflowed its banks, and caused a frightful inunda- 
tion. All the country around Bonneville and Thyez was under water ; the 

tato harvest was entirely spoiled, the corn washed away, and a large num- 

r of small farmers ruined. 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 5th August quotes a letter from Padua, 
stating that the storms had destroyed about ten houses and thirty huts 
at Mestrine and Lissaro, in the province of Padua; Valstragna, in the pro- 
vinee ef Vieenza, had a similar visitation. Many lives had been lost, and 
a great number of houses, farms, &c., destroyed by the consequent inunda- 
tion of the Brenta. 


The sudden death, through accident, of Mr. D. R. Ross, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Tobago, is announced by the West Indian mail. The 7v- 
bago Chronicle of the 3d July describes the mode in which Mr. Ross lost 
his life. 

He had been present on Friday the 27th June at a ball in honour of the 
coronation of the Queen, and started for his home at about two in the morn- 
ing, in a gig, with his servant sitting beside him. The night was very dark, 
and the way precipitous. At about a quarter of a mile from Government 

ouse, the road is narrow, with a hizh a on one side and a steep descent 
of some thirty feet deep on the other side. ‘To avoid the precipice, the gig 
Was guided too near to the high bank on the other side of the road, and was 
thus overturned and sent over the precipice. Mr. Ross fell upon some rocks, 
and was killed on the spot; but, by a great marvel, the servant, the horse, 
and the gig, were wholly uninjured. 

The funeral obsequies were attended by a large and respectful assem- 

of the colonists. The Zobago Chronicle says of the deceased 
Governor — ; 

“During the short period that his Excellency presided over the af- 

fairs of this colony, not quite three months, having only arrived here on 


the 16th of April, it is our pleasing duty to state—and the statement will | 


no doubt prove consoling to his bereaved family—that as he beeame more 
conversant with the nature of the difficulties with which he found the co- 

y contending, and as his administrative talents were being gradually de- 
veloped to the public, the more intelligent portion of the community were 
Tapidly coming to the conclusion, that he was the very man to grapple with, 
and successfully to overcome, the obstacles which have for some time past 
tetarded the prosperity of the island.” 

Mr. Ross, a Liberal in politics, represented the borough of Belfast in 
the last Parliament, an 1 was a prominent member of the Unitarian body. 


He formerly possessed considerable pr») «ty at Rosstrevor, in the county | 


own; but latterly the name hid heen rather conspicuous in the en- 
¢cumbered estates list. 


By one of the late statutes (14th and 15th of Victoria, chap. 41) the sala- 
ries of the Chief Justives of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas are re- 
the Under the the 2d and 31 of William IV. chap. 116, the salary of 

former was 10,000/. and of the latter 8000/. a year. From the death 
a Tenterden the Chief of the Queen's Bench has accepted 8000/. a year, 
the Chief of the other Court has been paid 7000/. for some time. The 
are mx declared to be—to the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 

-y and to the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 7000’. a year. 


izing the grant of a charter to a company formed to run an | 


The Parliamentary return of the Civil List Pensions for the year ending 
20th June 1851, gives the following distribution—To John Payne Collier, for 
literary merits, 100/.; Honourable Dulcibella Maria Eden, and Honourable 
Caroline Courtenay Boyle, for services to the Queen Dowager, 100/. each; 
Mary Maclear, for the discoveries of her husband, Astronomer Royal at the 
| Cape of Good Hope, 100/.; James Bailey, literary merits, 100/.; Dr. Kitto, 
Biblical Literature, 100/.; George Petrie, archwological literature, especially 
of Ireland, in addition to former pension of the same amount, 100/.; Har- 
riott Waghorn, widow of Lieutenant Waghorn, in addition to pension of 
40/., 60/.; John Poole, literary merits, 100/.; Christina Liston. widow of 
Robert Liston, surgeon, 100/.; Sarah Belzoni, widow of the African tra- 
veller, 100/.; Mary Sturgeon, in consideration of the scientific attainments 
of her late husband, William Sturgeon, 50/.; Sarah M*Carthy, in considera- 
tion of the military services of her late father, Captain Edward M‘Carthy, 
50/.; Anna Maria Caroline Moylan, in consideration of the gallant services 
of her late brother, Captain C. Moylan, who died from over-exertion during 
| a pestilence at Barbados, 40/.: total, 1200/. 

A Parliamentary return, obtained by Sir Benjamin Tall, shows the 
amount of fees charged by the Dean and Chapter of Windsor for royal in- 
terments since January 1830. At the burial of King George the Fourth, 
in 1830, 228/. 14s. O7.; 1834, of the Duke of Gloucest 4, 218/. Os. 8d. ; 
1837, of King William IV., 224/. 14s. O7.; 1840, of the Princess Augusta, 
225/. Os. 87. ; 1844, of the Princess Sophia Matilda, 218/. Os, 8d. ; 1819, of 
the Queen Dowager, 220/. Os. 84d. 








Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the weck ending on Saturday last. 





Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841.50. of 1851. 
SIGs TRIER. oncnnncanontnccngisctinssenssndenannensvanenes ee a | 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . ive eese a2 
Tubercular Diseases ..... aeneccecoccuasecs sevccccececceccsccs BES cose 203 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,166 coos §=109 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ............60eeeeeseeees 251 eee 42 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 722 cove 79 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 70 cove 61 
I GUO IER ion. acnc enn beckundebeebotosancaneest no eece lo 
| Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e.. 0.0.6.6. cceeeeeeeeee Zi 7 
| of 6 
2) ee 
27 2 
238 ° 2 
261 . 23 
432 45 
so ° 3 
321 23 


1,038 


Total (including unspecified Causes) ......eceeeceeeeeees 10,427 
“ This season of the year, when the general population usually enjoy 
| Some improvement in health, aflects injuriously the lives of infants; and, 
from whatever cause, the fatality which it brings to children has been ex- 
ceedingly aggravated in London during the last six years In the five cor- 
responding weeks of 1841-45, the deaths from diarrhea varied from 16 to 6: 
in those of 1846-1850, the lowest number was 106, and the highest 195; 
and in the week ending last Saturday this complaint was fatal in 136 cases. 
The total number last week, arising from diarrhwa, dysentery, and cholera, 
was 162; and of these only 21 occurred amongst adults.’ — Registrar -Gene- 
rals Return, August 9. 











We are informed that a satisfactory arrangement has been concluded be- 
tween her Majesty's Government and the patentees of the serew-propeller, 
and that similar arrangements have been effected with other parties; we 
have, therefore, now a reasonable hope that this mode of propulsion will be- 
come as universal as it is economical and efticient.— Morning Chronicle. 

We were informed the other day by a gentleman from the Western di- 
vision of the county [of Sussex] that the Duke of Richmond is having all 
his farms revalued, with the intention of adjusting his rents on the basis of 
wheat at 10/. a load. If this be so, it is a very wise step on the part of his 
Grace, and it will go far to convince the farmers that their leaders have 
abandoned all hope of regaining protection. —Irighton Guardian. 

Unusual activity appears to prevail in railway matters across the Atlantic, 
with the view of uniting all the British provinces by railway. At a meet- 
ing held at St. John’s, New Brunswick, resolutions have been passed respect- 
fully remonstrating against the delay that has taken place in giving the 
Royal assent to the facility bill for this line, and the Governor has been re- 
quested to forward them to the Home Office. Meetings have been held in 
Quebee and Montreal, and resolutions carried in favour of the Halifax and 
Quebee Railway. A meeting held in Manchester, Mr. H. Houldsworth in 
the chair, to meet a deputation appointed by the directors in Canada, has 
passed resolutions in support of the Great Western Railway of Canada, as an 
undertaking of national importance. 

In order to protect the fishing-grounds of the Colonics more effectually 
against the encroachments of American fishermen, arrangements have been 
made by which Canada is to place a steamer, and Nova Scotia two small ves- 
sels, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to enforce the terms of the fishing-con- 
vention of IS18. 

A letter from Christiania in Norway, dated the 31st July, says—‘ Mr. 
| Stephenson, the English engineer, has just arrived here, with three other 
English engineers, Messrs. Bidder, Merritt, and Earl. They are about to 
undertake the construction of the railway between our capital and Lake 
Mjoesen. The engineers of this place gave them a grand dinner yesterday, 
at the Freemasons’ lodge.” 

At the close of last summer, a Danish merchant of the name of Sundt, 
who was in Greenland on a fishing-expedition, discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of Diseo, Upernavik, &ec. several veins of copper, lead, iron, and 
jlumbago. As the whole of Greenland is crown land, he petitioned the 
King for a grant of the mineral property under the soil. This has been ac- 
ceded to; and a short time since a well-equipped schooner, provisioned for 
| wintering there, left Copenhagen. A mining engineer and several miners 
| from Kenigsberg accompanied the expedition. 





Professor Liebig, of Giessen, has been decorated with the cross of Com- 
mander of the Order of Francis Joseph, for the services he has rendered to 
the science of chemistry, 

Sir David Brewster has been elected foreign corresponding member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 

The late Dr. Lingard has left his valuable library to St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw.— Lancaster Guardian, 

An ordinance has been passed by the Court of Policy, British Guiana, ad- 
mitting into the colony foreign reprints of English books on the payment 
of an ad valorem duty on the bona fide price of 20 per cent; whereof five 
per cent is to go to the collecting officer, and the remainder to the English 
author.— Demerara Colonist. 

The French Assembly last week discussed a project of law allocating a 
credit of 78,000 francs to enable the Government to continue the explora- 
tions at Nineveh, and the scientific expedition sent to Mesopotamia and 
Media. M. Léon Faucher, the Minister, stated that the exploration of the 
ruins of Nineveh had been abandoned since the suppression of the Consulate 
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at Mosul, after the Revolution of February. The Consulate was then di- 
rected by M. Botta, who had collected many precious basso-relievos and re- 
mains of antiquity, which, he was sorry to say, had enriched foreign mu- 
seums. Since the reéstablishment of the Consulate, the new Consul had re- 
ceived instructions to resume the exploration, and a savant had been sent to 
Mesopotamia and Media furnished with an itinerary prepared by the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. The Assembly voted the credit 
by 319 to 232. 


The following military statistics, with reference to the infantry force serv- 
ing abroad, are extracted from a detailed statement on the subject in the 
United Service Gazette. Tndia, twenty-four regiments, officers and men, 
27,125; Ceylon, two regiments (three including Ceylon Rifles), officers and 


men, 1760; Hongkong, one regiment, officers and men, 609; New South | 


Wales and New Zealand, four regiments, officers and men, 3945; British 
North America, cight regiments, officers and men, 7517; West Indies (in- 
cluding Bermuda), six regiments, officers and men, 4163; Mauritius, two 
regiments, officers and men, 1727 ; Mediterranean (including Gibraltar), 
twelve regiments, officers and men, 8328; Cape of Good Hope, seven regi- 
ments (including two on passage). The force in New South Wales and 
New Zealand has this year been considerably reduced, not by the return 
home of cither of the four regiments, but_by sending home supernumerary 
men to form dépéts of four companics. The seven regiments In Cape ser- 
vice (including the Second Foot and the Second Battalion of the Sixtieth 
Rifles on passage) amount to about 4250 of all ranks. 


The following regiments and battalions are quartered in London and its | Vitation to visit Miss 


environs. Cavalry—First Regiment of Life Guards, Albany Barracks, Re 
gent’s Park ; Second Regiment, Knightsbridge Barracks, Hyde Park ; Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), Windsor ; First Royal Dragoons, Barnet ; Fourth Light 
Dragoons, Hampton Court ; Eighth Ilussars, Kensington and Ifounslow ; 
Seventeenth Lancers and Royal Horse Artillery, Woolwich. Infantry—First 
Battalion Grenadier Guards, Windsor ; Second Battalion, Penitentiary ; Third 
Battalion, St. George’s Barracks, Trafalgar Square ; First Battalion Cold- 
stream Guards, Tower of London ; Second Battalion, Wellington Barracks, 
St. James's Park ; First Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards, Portman Street 
Barracks ; Second Battalion, St. John’s Wood Barracks, Regent’s Park ; Se- | 
cond Battalion, Twenty-third, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, London and Canter- | 
bury ; Eighty-eighth Connaught Rangers, Canterbury, (Seventh Royal Fu- 

siliers, Forty-eighth, and Ninety-fifth, Portsmouth) ; First Battalion Rifle | 
Brigade, Dover ; Second Battalion, Kingston and Canterbury ; Royal Foot 
Artillery, Royal Engineers and Sappers and Miners, and Royal Marines, 
Woolwich. Lesides the above, are the enrolled Chelsea Out-Pensioner Bat- 
talions, who ean always be called out, if required, within twenty-four hours. 


On the 12th instant, shortly after midnight, the generale was sounded in 
the streets of Havre ; and it was soon found that the building-sheds of M. | 
Normand, one of the largest shipbuilders in France, in the suburb of Perrey, | 
were in flames. Immediately the authorities of Havre and Ingouville, about 
500 men of the First Light Infantry, the Fire Brigades of the three communes, | 
the Customhouse-offlcers, with the Gendarmerie, Police, and National Guards, 
repaired in haste to the scene of the disaster. It was found that the fire had | 
broken out in the large block of workshops in the centre of the dock ; and 
the flames, which rose in broad masses, lighted up the horizon. From this 
centre the flames, favoured by the high combustibility of the materials col- 
lected there, extended to the frame on which rested the magnificent steamer 
Normandy, and a schooner yacht in course of construction for M. Caylus. The 
elegant lines of the steamer and schooner, which the flames enveloped on every 
side, showed grandly at times through the smeke, and occasionally assumed 
the most fantastic forms and proportions. Seen from the shore, the two 
vessels had the appearance of resting on a sea of fire and being beaten by 
its waves. Notwithstanding the efforts of the workmen, the flames made 
short work with the two ships. At the end of an hour the cradle of the 
Normandy was level with the ground, and the vessel, reduced to a mere 
hulk, lay upon it as upon its bier. Of the once promising schooner there 
remained but a few smoking embers. From the beginning it was seen that 
it would be impossible to save these two vessels. All the energies of the 
workmen were therefore directed with a view to cireumseribe as much as 
possible the ravages of the fire; and this end was partially attained. By 
much exertion the great workshop, situate in the Rue Perrey, as well as the 
immense stacks of timber piled in the Northern part of the yard, was saved. 
The loss sustained, as far as appearsat present, is about 40,000/. The pro- 
prietor was insured for a portion of the damage, but neither of the vessels 
were included in the policy. Happily the direction of the wind at the time 
hindered the progress of the flames, otherwise, Perrey must have been in 
great danger of destruction, and Havre had hardly escaped. 


A Chinese family has arrived in London from Canton. It consists of a 
gentleman named Chung-Attai, his wife Ahap, her two sisters, and a female 
domestic. The Queen has desired that they should visit Osborne and be 
presented to her. 

There is a man at Vienna, says the Vienna correspondent of the Worning 
Chronicle, who offers to stake from 500/. to 1000/., against all comers, that 
he will swim from Dover to Calais, in the month of August or September ; 
the money to be deposited beforehand with a London banker. He has already | 
swum, according to his own account, from Vienna to Presburg, down the | 
Danube. 

The following entry from the prison Careeri Nuove of Rome is given by an | 
Italian paper. ‘Committed by the Gaoler Neri to the General ‘Inspector 
of Prisons, M. Ferrani, the following—Francis, son of the late Ladaceo John | 
Papatelli and Lucatelli, of Sezze or Rome, aged twenty-eight years, mason 
or shoemeker, condemned by the Most Eminent Council, Inquisitors of the 
Holy Office, the 14th of July 1850, for wxknown crime, to five years at the 
galleys.” 

M. Gross-Filay, Mayor of Nonancourt, has been sentenced to a fine of 
twenty-five franes by the Civil Tribunal of Evreux, for having drawn up | 
baptismal certificates, in which two boys presented to the municipality were 
called the one Raspail, and the other Louis Blanc, the law of the 11th | 
Germinal, year XI., forbidding municipal officers to insert in those acts any | 
other names than those inscribed in the almanacks, or those of personages 
known in ancient history.—Tavris Correspondent of the Times. 

A man named Douglass was lately executed at New York, for murder on 
the high seas. A romantic life of Douglass appeared next day in the New 
York Herald, written by himself; and on Monday a letter he left behind 
him, stating that there was much of it fictitious, and that he had spun a yarn 
to oblige a messmate. He owed 10/. to the messmate, and thus paid him, 
for the Herald gave 101. for the story. 

The Leeds Mercury reports an evil accompanying the cheap railway ex- 
cursions to London: many people at York and other places have pawned 
articles to pay for the coveted visit to the Metropolis. 

At Keighley, on Tuesday sennight, the rain fell in torrents. In a cottage, 
called the Old Borhouse, at Hawkcliffe Wood, near Keighley, was a man 
named Blakeborough, with his wife and four children, together with other 
children not his own, These little ones were all playing at one side of the 








(Saturday, 


. . . ite. 
house, when the lightning struck an ash tree which overhangs ¢ 
then pierced through the wall, struck down three of the while 
passed through a window on the opposite side of the room. The chi and 
were immediately taken up, but one is expected not to survive. The 
least hurt had an exact representation of the ash tree which the light 
had struck upon its back with the branches and leaves complete, as if jt 
been burnt on with an iron stamp.— Durham Advertiser. 
During the past week, the neighbourhood of Everton has been the 
of a very singular occurrence, in which a married Lothario was the pring; 
| actor, and whose fate will, we trust, be a warning to others, and a caution 
to the fair sex. Some time ago, a young man named John Rowlands com, 
menced paying his addresses to a young lady resident in Everton, Ac 
intimacy sprung up, and Rowlands was the recognized suitor for her 
Matters went on pleasantly up to a very recent period. Women, howey, 
| are said to be naturally curious; and probably the desire to satisfy this . 
ensity induced a friend of the lady to institute some inquiries about the 
na The result was the startling discovery that Mr. Rowlands Was 
married man ; that his wife was alive and well, but quite unconscious of the 
| pranks which her lord and master was playing. The young lady instany, 
| communicated the intelligence to her parents; and in the course of Mond 
| afternoon, whilst Rowlands was as usual paying his address to Min —* 











| the father waited upon Mrs, Rowlands, and was soon satisfied of the corre! 


ness of what he had heard. The necessary explanations followed, and plays 
for the due punishment of the married delinquent were suggested and de 


| cussed. At the termination of the interview, Mrs. Rowlands received an jp. 





at a certain hour next evening, and arrived at the 
house at the appointed time. Shortly after, Mr. Rowlands came to take bjs 
lady love her accutomed evening walk. He was shown into the parloy- 
and, in the presence of an assemblage of the lady’s friends, was introduce 
to—his wife, and compelled to acknowledge his marriage in the presence 
the young lady whom he had attempted to deceive. This confession of his 
guilt having been obtained, prompt measures were taken for inflicting syy. 
mary vengeance on the rascal who had thus attempted to trifle with the 
feelings of a respectable young lady. The females present immediately gy. 
rounded him, aud endeavoured to precipitate him out of the window into the 
rain-tub beneath. Fortunately for his life and limbs, they were unable tp 
accomplish this; but, in lieu thereof, he was treated to a shower-bath from 
a watering-can ; which had a most destructive effect upon his well-arranged 
curls, effectually cooling his back, if not his love. On making a precipitate 
retreat from the house, amidst the laughter of the inhabitants of the neigh 
bourhood, the unfortunate Rowlands was helped quickly down the steps by 
a not very polite application of a gentleman’s foot to his hinder-quarters— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

The Wolverhampton Herald mentions that a bailiff, distraining on th 
premises of a villager, was defeated by the good woman of the house, who 
upset a hive, and stirred up the bees with a long stick. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the North-western Railway Company, 
yesterday, the Chairman, Mr. Glyn, M.P., made this declaration on the 
subject of competition— 

“Every year’s experience, more especially in cases where the capital ac- 
count is closed, leads to the development of the fact that competition is fale 
as regards railway fares; and that a close and intimate connexion between 
companies occupying the same districts, each being allowed to do its best for 
the development of the general traffic, and to pocket fair receipts under the 
regulation of Parliament, is the only plan which can give the slightest 
chance of a railway system being properly supported in this country. It is 
in vain to talk of competition. ok at the competition which is at present 
going on between the Great Northern, the Midland, and ourselves. Only 
think of 5s. and 4s. 6d. from Leeds to London and back again ! It is positive 
folly. It can't go on, and must and will lead to an arrangement for au 
equitable division of the whole territory among the different companies. In 
the mean time, I don’t hesitate to say—for I told you that there should be 
no reserve between us—that I believe we shall have to go through a serious 
race of competition. I know also what the effect will be: the effect will be 
great misery and great ruin. The public will be extremely ill-served. We 
shall have a repetition of horrible accidents, until at last the public will be- 
come awake to the real position of affairs, and insist upon Parliament doing 
that which it ought to have doneseven years ago—put the whole system 
upon a footing of territorial arrangement.” 

Mr. Glyn seemed, as a matter of policy, to paint his company’s pro+ 
pects in very subdued colours; but the dividend was maintained at the 
rate of five-and-a-half per cent, and it appeared that there is accruing 
from the Exhibition traffic a large addition to the reserved fund. ; 

Mr. Locke, M.P., referred to his Railway Audit Bill, which he said 
had been defeated by the attornies because it attacked their costs; and 
he declared himself ready again to respond to the calls of the railway 
proprictaries, if they thought it right that the bill should be again taken 


| up. 


We are happy to state that Sir George Grey continucs to improve in 
health. The Right Honourable Baronet took a drive yesterday.— 
Globe, Aug. 16, 


A commercial friend makes an excellent suggestion to check the confu- 
sion and delay at railway stations, so far as the nuisance originates 1B 
the fault of passengers. Passengers who do not present themselves at & 
stipulated time might be subjected to an extra-charge for admission to the 
platform or the carriage ; just as an extra stamp is charged on letters not 
posted at the hour for closing the boxes. By this gentle screw the bulk 
of the passengers would be forced into their places in good time, and the 
comparatively few who might be delayed by hecdlessness or ill Juck 
would be easily disposed of. In any case, rigid adherence to the appol! 
hour of departure ought to be enforced, cost what it might. 


The first return from the moors, with the general results of the great 
day of “the twelfth,” appears in the papers this morning— 

* Although the morning of the 12th was dark and lowering, yet by te? 
o’clock the weather cleared up, and a large number of sportsmen were out 
the moors in Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. Seve 
parties were pretty successful. On the Earl of Lonsdale’s preserves, on 9% 
and Birbeck Fells, in Westmoreland, the Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P., Captain 
Lowther, of the Guards, Mr. J. Milns, and Mr. H. Spencer, of W hitebarss, 
killed respectively nine, eight, six, and four brace each. On these fells the 
—_ were very wild, and es in packs containing from 60 to 

irdseach. The same party on Wednesday were more successful on the same 
fells. On Rodrip Fell, near Alston, Cumberland, the four following — 
shot 71 brace of fine birds,—Mr. T. Fetherstonhaugh, of the College, K “t 
wald, 26 brace; Mr. J. Richardson, of Penrith, 20 brace; Mr. R. inkler, 
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s Leming, of Manchester, 10 brace. On Mosedale 
Eden Grove, Us brace ee i, of Dalemain, and General Wyndham, 
oor, Cumbets Castle j seapectively 16 and 15 brace. Mr. P. Musgrave, 
of Cockermou! i rty, on useley Moor; Mr. H. Hetborn and party, on Mel- 
Bien Hall, and PAY \rarshall, M.P., and Messrs. G. and. Marshall, on the 
merby Moor; rs in the barony of Gilsland, in Northumberland ; Mr. H. 
extensive non ystoke Castle, and party, on Matterdale Moor, in the barony 
Howard, of Greystose ve cading, Penrith, and Messrs. R. and F. Parker, 
of Greystore ‘eo Feboy Fells, in Westmoreland, all enjoyed most ex- 
of Yanwath d have sent considerable quantities of birds down from the 
cellent sary y recise number bagged by these gentlemen was not as- 
moors; Wut Birderon the moors in the North of England are more numerous 
certained. than they were last year, and altogether much plumper and 
this - On some moors on Tuesday last they were very wild and hard 
fuer - within range, being formed into large packs. Grouse in the North 
9 come ” 
selling at ds. a brace. 
eraphic anticipations of the Indian mail which left Bombay on the 
‘ Teles on poe from Trieste and Marseilles. “ It was re- 
sth ty orders had been given for the surrender of the Northern pro- 
porte of the Nizam, in satisfaction of the sums due to the East India 
— There were rumours of an outbreak in Cashmere. Three 


Company. Pavene Morchs P Madras: > : 
7 »n wrecked,—the Parsee Merchant, off Madras; the Bel- 
vessels bad boot! © in the Hooghly; and the Cheban, off Batavia. 


essel Philoméne, 
1 Sons of Commerce had been wrecked near Aden, and 
Commerce was dull.’ 


rian ¥ ‘igh 
The English vesse | 
a ation of her crew murdered by the natives. 


The Prince de 
London journals, 


Joinville is now, say the Paris correspondents of th 

“fairly in the field as candidate for the Presidency.” 
M. Roger (du Nord), “a confidential friend of the Orleans family, a re- 
resentative of the people, and an old experienced member of the Cham- 
Por of Deputies under Louis Philippe,” has written a letter to the Ordre, 
i ‘which he acknowledges having made a recent visit to the Royal Family 
nt Orleans, and states his “ profound conviction,” that “if the country 
woh to appeal to the devotion of the Prince de Joinville, the Prince 
yould never be found wanting to France.” 


The Paris papers of Thursday contained statements that President | 


Napoleon contemplates a tour in the departments. “The Prefects of the 
departments through which the President will pass have been apprised of 
is intended visit.” 

ate proceed,” said the Messager, with a semi-official particularity, 
‘frst to Angouléme, where he will stop two days; thence to Bordeaux, 
where he will receive deputations from Toulouse, Agen, Montauban, Auch, 
Carcassonne, and Montpellier. This will occupy four days. From Bordeaux 
the President will extend his journey to La Rochelle and Rochefort, and will 
return to Paris through Perigueux, Limoges, Moulins, and Nevers. It is 
expected that the President will accomplish this tour in ten or twelve days. 
He will be accompanied by M. Léon Faucher, Minister of the Interior ; 
General Randon, Minister of War; and M. Fould, Minister of Finance.” 


But the Patrie of yesterday denies that the intention exists, and con- | 


tradicts the fact that any notice has been sent to the Prefects, 


The Government of Naples has found two champions. In Paris, the 
Univers declares that Mr. Gladstone’s statements are wholly baseless ; 
that the King is the best of Kings, and so forth, But the Univers is the 
thoroughgoing organ of the Ultramontane party. In England, Mr. 


Charles Macfarlane, the well-known writer, has put forth a contradictory | 


pamphlet, asserting the direct opposite of the things which Mr. Gladstone 
has told chiefly on grounds within his own knowledge, or facts seen by 
his own eyes; and the public believes accordingly. Mr. Macfarlane ex- 
presses anxiety to defend “ his dearest friends,”’ the Ministerial party and 
the King of Naples. 
trian, Neapolitan, and Roman administration, cannot withhold a corrobo- 
ration of Mr. 
the writer evinces his desire to say all he can on the other side. The 
following extract is from the Roman correspondence in the Zimes of this 
morning: the writer introduces it by describing the attempts to exclude 
all foreign journals, and to keep the people informed only through the 
“sanctified journals” ; but means are found to elude the prohibition, 
and the Risorgimento is seen in Rome with parts of Mr. Gladstone’s pam- 
phlet. It produces “a profound sensation,” as ‘ Mr. Gladstone is an 
authority that cannot be doubted.” 

“My diplomatic friends here, to whom I have shown the correspondence, 
say that all their reports from Naples concurred in stating that i Poerio 


was guilty of conspiring against the throne, though many things passed at | 
his trial that were a mockery of justice ; but all are equally indignant at the | 


degradation to which a gentleman of his high station and accomplishments 


thas been reduced by the vendetta of the Police. Nothing can be more cor- | 


rupt than Italian tribunals in general; and though the Code Napoléon pre- 
vails at Naples, I long since told you that no exception could be made in its 
favour. It is in vain the King’s friends may plead that not a single execu- 
tion has taken place since the insurrection was put down; public opinion 
Tequires that something more should be done. You have defended the rights 
of a free sovereign, in the person of a King of Naples, when they were 
attacked by two formidable powers; but it is because you protected that 
right you denounce the greater wrong, and I, your agent, San that I 
should sooner cut off my right hand than excuse sucha system, So far as I 
could see when at Naples two years ago, the King’s Government was con- 


ducted on sound principles; and I bore testimony that his dominions were | 


the only part of Italy not violated by foreign bayonets, where no paper 
trish was in circulation, and where the interest of the debt, as well as the 
salary of every public employé, was paid to the very day. Had not Mr, 
Gladstone with his own eyes seen M. Poerio and his fellow-sufferers, I 
might have hoped that he had been imposed on by the well-known enemies 
of the Royal authority : but there is no ow any doubt on the subject, and 
the cruelty of the crime will draw down execratious on the guilty from 
every honest man.” 


_ Sarah Barber, convicted at the recent Nottinghamshire Assizes of poison- 
ing her husband, at Eastwood, on the 20th of March last, was on Thursday 
tho respited “ during her Majesty’s pleasure.” Circumstances tending te 
w that she was an accessory only after the fact have led to this favourable 

change in her behalf. ‘ 
At Gloucester Assizes, yesterday, Richard Kear, James James, George 
Me , Thomas Stephens, and Thomas James, young colliers, all of them 
hder the age of twenty-four, were tried for rape. Mary M‘Carthy, a poor 
ote tt who was travelling across the country in search of her brother, 
of way labourer, came late at night on the 29th July to a spot in the forest 
mouth ot Where the prisoners were assembled round a fire lighted near the 
of a coal-pit. She was almost dead with hunger, thirst, and cold. 


Another writer noted for his lenient view of Aus- | 


. Gladstone’s account, although in giving that corroboration | 


The prisoners pretended to take compassion on her, carried her inte house; 
and there all — in committing the crime charged against eackgof then. 
They were all found guilty. Baron Martin declared the case ike ai 
the most abominable that had ever been proved in a court of jusficé aga < 
men.” The first two prisoners were sentenced to be transported -f “D> 
the other three, “who had shown some little kindness to the woman,’ % N 
sentenced to transportation for fifteen years. 


fe 


John Broome, the ex-pugilist keeper of the Rising Sun tavern in Air Street, 
Piccadilly, with John James of kone and Charles Staden of Brighton, were 
examined during the whole of Thursday and yesterday by the Brighton 
Magistrates, on a charge of conspiring to defraud’ Mr. Willian Hamp, son of 
Mr. Hamp, of Pacton Villa, Herefordshire, of about twenty sovereigns and 
three bills of exchange for 100/. each. The accusation was that the money 
had been won by tossing and card-playing, at Brighton, while young Hamp 
was tipsy. The prisoners were committed for trial; but to be liberated ou 
bail to the amount of 300/. each. 
An inquest was held at Bishopsteignton, Devonshire, last Thursday, on the 
| exhumed remains of the late Miss Jane Emily Wyse, who was found dead in 
her room at the house of a Mr. and Mrs. Hele, on her return from an archerv 
meeting, as long ago as the 14th of May last. On the day after her deatit 
| the Coroncr attended and made inquiries; but a surgeon having prononeed 
that the young lady died in a fit, it was thought unnecessary to hold an in- 
quest. Subsequently suspicions arose that she died from the effects of 
| poison; and her uncle, Major Ellison, of Boulton Hall, in Lincolnshire, for- 
ade his house to Mr. and Mrs. Hele. ‘To remove suspicions, Mr. Hele pro- 
cured an inquest to be held. The body was exhumed, and Mr. Herapath, of 
Bristol, was employed in the investigation. Mr. Herapath gave it as his 
| opinion that the death of the young lady was occasioned by prussic acid. Wit- 
| nesses were examined to show that she had been in the habit of using essential 
| oil of almonds ; and in a letter found in her desk, in a sort of will, disposing of 
some trifles for her friends, were the words, “I have thought it not impro- 
bable that I might die suddenly.” The Jury returned a verdict that she 
came to her death by taking essential oil of almonds, but whether with the 
intention of putting an end to her life or not they could not say. 








A heavy thunder-storm, which passed over the Southern part of Lan- 
cashire, from West to East, on Wednesday afternoon, is reported to have 
done much damage to the cattle in the fields; six head of cattle being killed 
by lightning at Disley, and three at Failsworth. One of the pianacles on 
| the tower of Blackley Church was destroyed. In the school-room belonging 
to St. George’s Church, Hulme, situate in Chapel Street in that township, a 

girl who was at school was thrown down by lightning, which passed through 
| by the open windows; and the shock was so great that several of the 
scholars were thrown into a succession of fainting-fits, lasting a consi- 
| derable time. The electric fluid struck a tall chimney attached to a 
brewhouse belonging to Mr. Cox, of Chapel Street, and tore out the 
bricks from one of the angles all the way from the top to the depth 
of fourteen yards. A wide fissure was left at this corner of the chim- 
ney, which will render it necessary to rebuild the structure. Mr. Cox 
and a joiner at work in a stable close by were thrown down by the 
concussion of the air, and rendered insensible for some minutes. It 
entered Mr. Cox’s dwellinghouse, fused the bell-wire, and, striking a branch 
| from a gas-pipe, found its way into a large globular glass over the burner, 

bursting it into the finest powder. In the house of a Mr. Bowman, surgeon 
in Chester Street, Hulme, it destroyed the bell-wire, breaking it into short 
red-hot pieces, which burnt the carpets, towels, dresses, and everything on 
which they were scattered. A good deal of damage is reported to have been 
done by the storm at Stalybridge; where hail mingled with the rain, and 
broke a great number of factory-windows, A second storm burst over the 
district on Thursday at the same hour, taking the same direction, and much 
heavier than that of Wednesday; and it is feared will have done much mis- 
chief to the growing crops of corn. The rain fell in torrents, with only 
short intervals, for five or six hours. 





| 
| MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The French Funds have been heavy during the last few days, and have 
declined about } per cent. Our own Funds have also experienced a down- 
ward fluctuation ; having been in the course of the week about § per cent lower 
than they were on Saturday, and closing this afternoon about § a cent be- 
low our last quotations; the last price of Consols for Money being 96} 3, 
and for Account 963 3. Some speculative sales have communal occasioned, 
doubtless, by the heaviness of the money-market in Paris. Money still con- 
tinues abundant. The foreign exchanges are slightly higher than they were 
a short time ago, and there does not seem any present prospect of a revival 
of the Continental demand for bullion. 

With the exception of the transactions in Mexican Stock, which have been 
extensive, the business of the Foreign Market has been unimportant. The 
decline in Mexican Bonds has been to the extent of about 1} per cent; some 
rather large sales having been made by speculators, in order to close accounts. 
The losses under this head must be considerable, as a large speculation for 
the rise has been carried on for the last eighteen months, and the operators 
appear now to be wearied, for they have in very many instances closed their 
speculations. The Stock has been as low as 29, and closes this afternoon at a 
slight improvement. The Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock continues 
searce ; though the price is not quite so high as last week, the weakness of 
the French money-market operating to check purchases, most of the recent 
investments having been on French account. Sardinian Scrip continues 
steady, oscillating between a slight discount and a trifling premium: the 
transactions have been unimportant. The second payment of 15 per cent 
will become due on Thursday the 21st instant. Spanish Stock is rather 
heavier, and Portuguese Bonds are without change. Peruvian Bonds con- 
tinue in demand between 90 and 91. The Northern European Stocks are 
steady, and in demand at the current prices. 

The Share Market was improving till Wednesday, when the ates 
settiement of the Account fixed for today caused a decline. The fall in Mid- 
land has been about 3/., and that in Lancashire and Yorkshire tabout 2/. ; 
and these Shares are this afternoon without any appearance of reaction. All 
other description of Shares are lower, and the market is much changed for 
the worse. This is the more remarkable, as the tolls for the week ending on 
Saturday last were generally very much in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Confidence, however, seems to have been shaken 
by the necessity which in some cases has existed of trenching upon the re- 
serve, in order to maintain the same rate of dividend for the half-year just 
ended as for the previous one. The French Shares are all lower, and the 
business in them unimportant, in consequence of the absence of any large 
demand for France. 





Sarurpay Twetve o’CLock.4 

We have no prices of French Funds today. The English Funds are at 
yesterday's prices, with but little doing. The transactions in the Foreign 
Market have as yet been unimportant, and the prices nominally the same as 
yesterday. The Share Market is heavy, and without any appearance of re - 
action. It will be seen that North-western are between 1/. and 2/, lower 
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than yesterday. This decline is occasioned by the heaviness of the 


: (Saturday, 


A little opera in two acts, called The Queen of a Day, wag 


law charges during the past half year, and the probability of this | the Haymarket on Wednesday. The libretto is a version of 


item continuing undiminished from the prospect of almost interminable 
litigation foreshadowed in the speech of Mr. Glyn at the meeting of this 
company yesterday. The following are the principal bargains as yet re- 
corded—Eastern Counties, a East Lancashire, 133 ; Great Northern, 162 3; 
Great Western, 81 80 ex div.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 47}; North- 
western, 120); Ditto, Quarter-shares, 243 25; Midland, 39} $; South- 
eastern, 213 }; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 173 ; Great North of England 
Purchase, 5); York and North Midland, 17}. 


~ 





7 Sarurpay, Two o’CLock. 
The few transactions occurring in the English Funds have been at lower 
prices, the closing quotation being 4 lower than in the moining ; Consols for 
Money are 962% 4 and for Account 96} 2. The business in the Foreign Mar- 
ket has teen unimportant ; prices are, however, rather lower, in consequence 
of the heaviness of the English Funds. The following are the actual trans- 
actions—RBrazilian, 924 ; Buenos Ayres, 55; Mexican, 293 29 294; Peruvian, 
90? ; Spanish Three per Cents, 884; Dutch Four per Cents, 93}; Sardinian 
Scrip, } dis. par. 

The Share Market continues heavy; North-western having declined to 
120, and Great Western to 798, closing at 80 ex dividend. The following 
are the principal bargains recorded—Aberdeen, 92; Ambergate, Notts, and 
Poston, 45.2; Bristol and Exeter, 80; Caledonian, 103 2; Chester and Holy- 
head, 15} | 2; Eastern Counties, 536; East Lancashire, 133 13; Great 
Northern, 163 }; Ditto Half-shares A Deferred, 5}; Ditto Hualf-shares B 6 
per Cent, 12! ; Great Western, 81 80 ex div. ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
47\; Ditto Fifths, 24 4; London and Blackwall, 65; London and North- 
western, 120) 3 20; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 24) 5 4); Ditto fifths, 14} 
15; London and South-western, 80}; Midland, 39} }; North British, 63 } ; 
North Staffordshire, 73 8; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 14} \: 
South-eastern and Dover, 213 4; York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 174; Ditto 
G. N. E. Purchase or Preference, 54; York and North Midland, 17}; Buek- 
inghamshire, 17}; Great Northern 5 per Cent, 133; Ditto Consolidated and 
Birmingham 6 per Cent, 128 }; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, G. N. E. 
Purchase, 8}. 






3 per Cent Consols ......... 963 4 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 76 8 
Ditto for Account .......... 96) § Dutch 2) per Cents ......... 59} 60} 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 974 f Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 93} 3 
rr 982 9 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 28) 29 
Long Annuities....... . 73 7-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 90 91 
Bank Stock . 215 17 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842,, 32) 35 





Exchequer Bills. eg 46 50 pm.) Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 86 8 


Oe os Russian 5 per Cents ........ 114 16 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 91 3 Ditto 4) per Cents .......... Ol} 2 
Belgian 4\ per Cents ....... 93 5 | Spanish (Active) 5 perCents, 20) 1} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 105 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ....., 37% 8} 
Danish 5 per Cents .,....... 104 6 IR a6 cca ctinkencune 30 2 





Cheatres aud Rlusir. 

M. Gounod’s opera, Safo, which was performed for the first time at the 
Royal Italian Opera on Saturday last and repeated on Tuesday, has dis- 
appointed the expectations raised by the specimen of this young com- 
poser’s talents given by Mr. Hullah at his monthly concerts. Or rather, 
those expectations have been disappointed in the success of the opera 
more than in the quality of the music, which is not calculated to lower 
the estimate previously formed of the author, The pieces produced by 
Mr. Hullah were sacred, and chiefly in the old ecclesiastical style, a style 
as remote as possible from that of the modern musical stage ; and it is to 
inexperience in dramatic composition that the faults of M. Gounod’s opera 
may in a great measure be traced. This branch of the art requires a long 
apprenticeship. Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Cimarosa, Rossini—every great 
opera-writer, with the exception of Beethoven—may be cited as having 
produced many works before they were able to achieve any of the master- 
pieces which have lived. The case of Beethoven was a solitary excep- 
tion; and why it was so, it would not be difficult to explain. The 
failure of a first dramatic effort, therefore, is no ground for despair of 
ultimate success. 


« 
known vaudeville La Reine @un Jour ; and the music is by 4 the we, 
Fitzwilliam, a promising young composer. It consists chic - ‘any 
with two or three choruses and concerted scenes ; and aut a balk, 
of melody and considerable skill in part-writing and 00d veg 


a an . . 1 instrumentes: 
The principal character—the little grisette who is made to me 
Queen of Charles the Second—was performed by Miss Louisa Partie 


Ye ing 
‘Mudue 
nece Wag 


manner which could not be surpassed by any star of the Opéra (, 
Harrison, as the tenor, acquitted himself very-respectably, The 

well received ; and the music, from its melody and simplicity is Oh 
for popularity in a published form, 7918 Calelate 


At the Olympic, the bill is changed by the production of g Vetuin 
Victor Hugo's Angelo. The manager here has to follow close on on 
of the St. James’s Theatre. Mr. Mitchell brings out M. & Tibe’s Bout 
de Dames—Mr. Farren comes in witb his Lady's Duel ; Mr. ‘Mite, 
avails himself of the revival of Angelo in Paris to add one more part to Vs. 
demoiselle Rachel's list—Mr. Farren has his Angelo too. Is this > 


nag : ee & Wig 
policy ? If the Olympic is frequented by a thoroughly British pan. 
the fact that a picce has been acted at the St. James's will brs 


with it no recommendation : if, on the contrary, the habitués of the 
French house form an important part of the visitors to the Ry, 
lish one, comparisons may be made which will not redoung : 
the advantage of the latter. Angelo at the Olympic is a ye wa 
affair ; making one more of a long series of phantoms, whig 
unlike those shown by the witches to Macbeth, pass away without - 
recalling mirror behind them. Mrs, Stirling, in the stronger scenes a 
the piece, is given to a habit of feature-fixing ; but she depicts with mug 
skill the coquetries of La Tisbe in the first act, and_ the progress of thy 
death-wound in the last. As for the artists who play Angelo, Rodlf 
Catarina, they contribute largely to the ineffectiveness of the whole, * ~ 

There is a sad want of substance and earnestness in some of ourm. | 
dern dramatic companies ; and an evening’s performance often leayes ty 
impression that a thoroughly blasé troop has been exhibiting to a th, 
roughly blasé public. 


Fetters ta the Editar. 
INCREASING PERILS OF THE CAPE COLONY, 


London, \Ath August 185, 

Str—The latest intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope brings the Cate 
war to the end of its sixth month. 

In December last, Sir H. Smith having adopted as the basis of British 
| policy in Cuffraria, the substitution of stipendiary British magistrates for ng 
tive hereditary chieftainship, was suddenly checked by the unanimous me 
ea of the Gaika tribe, under their great chief, Sandilli, and his brother 

acomo, 

Sir Harry’s denunciation of Sandilli and attempt to seize his person caused 
the first collision; in which the British force suffered considerable loss, and 
failed in the object of its expedition. 

This was followed by the defection of a portion of the British force—a well. 
disciplined, armed, and mounted body of Caffres, who joined the enemy. 
The Tambookie tribe next declared against the British Government, and 
entered actively into the war. 








Several other tribes to the North-west followed their example, or assumeda 
suspicious attitude, evidently waiting the turn of events, being all undis- 
guisedly dissatisfied. 

A body of Catfre people, who had for many years been resident within the 
colony under a petty chief named Hermanus, and were generally regarded a 
British subjects and part of the fixed population, then openly revolted, and 
attacked the colonists and troops with fierce hostility. 





A composer, in the first place, who combined experience with intelli- 
gence would have seen that the poem of M. Augier was quite unfit for his 
purpose, It is a pedantic piece of French classicism, utterly cold and 
destitute of interest. To represent on a modern stage anything of which 
we have such a dim conception as a contest for the prize of poetry and 
song at the Olympic games, is a hopeless attempt: and Sappho, standing 
on a rock and singing a song to the accompaniment of her lyre, though 
she may look very well as a piece of marble, will be only ridiculous in 
the person of an actress, be her talent what it may. Such a subject can 
neither awaken the genius of the musician nor rouse the sympathies of | 
the audience. It is not wonderful, then, that M. Gounod has rarely hit 
upon the true language of passion and feeling, and that it is in the situa- 


These were soon joined by a large body of Hottentots, chiefly resident in 
the Kat River district. 

Then came the defection of a loose body of the Cape Corps, an old and 
hitherto faithful regiment ; who joined the enemy, carrying off their horses 
and arms, and, more important, their discipline and perfect knowledge of 
frontier localities. 

And now we learn that the Hottentots of the Missionary institution of 
Theopolis, who had in former wars acted as a bulwark against Caffre inva- 
sion, have yielded to the torrent of discontent, and deserted the Colonial 
cause, in a spirit of unprecedented barbarity. 

It is now clear that the whole of the Native tribes beyond the borders of 
the colony, and a large portion of the Natives within it, are alienated in heart 
from British supremacy in South Africa, and disposed to assert their inde- 
pendence at all risks. 





tions intended to be most effective that his airs are most laboured and de- 
ficient in natural and touching melody. Another result of inexperience | 
is the want of vocal adaptation. Though the part of Sappho was written | 
expressly for Madame Viardot, her voice was constantly strained beyond | 
its powers; and poor Madame Castcilan was forced to scream at the top | 
of the scale till she lost the power of singing in tune. 

On the other hand, the opera contains many beauties. The choral 
music is generally excellent. We have heard few things more grand | 
and imposing than the opening chorus in honour of the victors in the 
games, in which a jubilant strain is finely blended with the solemn | 
phrases of a hymn to Jupiter. The chorus which begins the second | 
act, “ Viva Bacco,” is buoyant and vigorous; and in all these pieces the 
composer has shown skill in vocal combination and the production of 
broad and resonant harmony. Some of the concerted scenes are ani- 
mated dramatic dialogue; and the recitative (though there is too much | 
of it) is well adapted tor musical declamation. 

On the whole, though this opera must be set down as a failure, it is the 
failure of a man of genius, 


Balfe’s well-known opera Les Quatre Fils Aymon was produced, in its 
Italian shape, for his benefit on Monday, and exceedingly well received. 
It is a very pleasant piece; its lively and comic subject being treated in 
a congenial spirit by the composer. In the music there is nothing re- 
markably striking or original; but it is easy, fluent, elegant, admirably 
constructed for ctfect, and set off by orchestral accompaniments at once 
light and brilliant. If not a work of great genius, it shows the skill and 
experience of a thoroughbred musician. It was excellently performed ; 
the principal parts being sustained by Cruvelli, Giuliani, Gardoni, Co- 
letti, and Massol; and all the performers exerted themselves to do justice 
to the work of their able music-director. 





Within the colony, the European inhabitants have also lost all confidence 
in the Local and Imperial Governments. They can discover mo traces 
system, or of anything that deserves the name of policy, in their proceedings. 
The most liberal promises and the most arbitrary acts succeed each ot 
without regard to order or decency; and, at a moment when the united 
energies of all classes are required to save the community from utter rum, 
the sole occupation of Lord Grey for some months back has been the sowing 
of dissension, and the revival of animosities, which time and the spread of 
knowledge had almost wholly obliterated. 

The consequence of all this is, that the Governor feels and declares that 
he is not supported by the colonists; who, had they not been alienated by 
insolence and folly, would have supplied him with a force sufticient to have 


| crushed the enemy without, and checked the spread of disaffection within 


the colony, in a few weeks. He feels that the British name has lost ite 
weight and authority amongst all the Native tribes, said to number nearly 
two millions of barbarous and warlike people. The Natives in British pay 
he can no longer trust. He sits at King Wiitiam’s Town for months, inert 
and powerless, waiting for troops from England. By the time these t 
can arrive, a more than cqual number of “levies”? or volunteers from t 
Western districts of the colony will have left him, their term of service 
huving expired. : —< > 
The latest intelligence affords proof that this state of things 3s daily 
growing worse. Zhe colony is breaking up. Already a body of colonists 
said to be near twenty thousand in number, have abandoned the colony, Te 
nounced their allegiance, and founded an independent republic in the inte- 
rior. From the disrepute into which British authority has fallen, 1t 8 
but certain that many thousands more, who form the bulwark of the y 
on the North-west, will follow their example and swell their numbers. 
Hottentots on the North-eastern frontier are already gone, aud have great 
numbers become our bitterest cnemies. The fronfier districts, and those 
immediately behind them, are thus exposed along the whole line to the ie 
—_ of the hostile tribes, to a degree unknown since the country Was 
set 
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August 16, 1851.) 


And, to oe the seat of government from the secure and still tran- 
question of rape De where the great body of colonial population, wealth, 
quil Western pro’ ncentrated, to some unnamed place in the East; which 
and resources 18 CO : European community, already but too evi- 


<0 ond asunder the Ei 7 uM ' . 
threatens i enough when combined to hold its ground amidst increasing 
dently j 


) aturi mies. 
hosts of almost ee which this is only a faint outline deserves more at- 
Surely the ~ vet received from the British public. Instead of being a 
tention than seanioms a flourishing settlement, a growing nation, carrying 
valuable Phe oh healthy latitudes into the interior of Africa, the Cape of 
civilization t —~y becoming a source of endless expense, a beggared and de- 
God iret, a curse and cause of wars and massacres amongst all its 
clining © ¢ 


Fee. EEEEE 
neigh’ ours. 
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NEWMAN AND THE ROMISII 
MYSTIFICATIONS, 
subscriber, I beg insertion for a few remarks upon some of 
a wholesale assertions extracted from Mr. J. HI. Newman's Lectures, re- 
Ome your number of the 26th July. They shall be written in 
we aed your own resolution, “not to enter upon the theological dispute 


Srg—As an old 


I would notice are Mr, Newman's representation of the “im- 
ous force” with which the “ traditiou of Protestantism a had overruled 
re Catholic sympathies of several commanding intellects, which he enu- 
7 i ch successive generations, 
series Coenee “Mexande r Pope as concealing his Catholicism in_ his 
- Mot Samuel Johnson as “yearning for the Catholic Chureh”’ ; 
of Walter Seott as “ashamed of his Catholic tendencies” ; of Wordsworth 
5 “obliged to qualify Catholic sonnets by Anti-Catholic complements to 
them ” of Burke as allowing his opinions, in some unspecified eases, to be 
moulded by “political necessity ’’ ; of each and all as ‘feeling tenderly” 
towards Romanism, “the religion of their fathers and neighbours round 
’ but as “overawed by the rush and vehemence of Protestant tradition, 


at all. ’ 
The points 


POC 5 


them,’ : i. 7 Se 
growing fuller and more impetuous with ev ery successive quarter of a cen- 
tury.” The whole series of these assertions bear that same character of 


* plausible priestly assurance”’ which you elsewhere attribute to his contro- 
yersial statements. ‘ ‘ 

The unfair use to which Mr. Newman turns the unstudied eandour 
of the great and free minds he has named, is calculated to teach caution, 
if uot complete reserve, in making concessions which a_thoroughpaced 
advocate has no scruple in turning to any account that suits his purpose. 
[have little doubt of the surprise with which Johnson, or Scott, or Burke, 
would thus find themselves pressed into the array of the Fathers of the 
Oratory in their aggression on the principles of Protestant England. Be- 
fore I observe on each of these cases in detail, permit me to say a few words 
in general on Mr. Newman’s mistake, (if it be not a dishonesty,) in claiming 
these great intellects as inclined to Romanism in a measure they dared not 
vow. 

; Of the instinctive unexamining hostility which protests against Roman- 
ism as a whole, without any discrimination of its elements, it is not my 
purpose to speak, It can neither be altogether approved nor must we ven- 
ture to pronounce it without its use to the common weal, Looking at the 
national counter-movement against the late move in advance of the Papacy 
in these realms, no doubt, the critic, the historian, the scholar, the divine, 
would find much illogical and incongruous, in what Me, Carlyle would call 
the “ indistivet mutterings” of a community, eaclaiming, “in its great 
clumsy way,” against an evil rather felt than understood. ‘ No smoke with- 
out fire,” is a proverb as trivial as true; and though it may suit a party 
arrested in the first overt act of a yet undeveloped policy, to put on an air 
of innocent surprise, and ask, ‘* What's all the row about?” yet when the 
immediate excitement subsides, and the whole matter comes under the calm 
review of history, 1 have little doubt the decision will be, that never yet 
was the mind of a whole nation so deeply moved without adequate cause. 
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nt this danger and confusion, Lord Grey has started the , 


Again, there may be, and doubtless there are, many powerful minds so | 


deeply and sternly possessed with a sense of the evils and seductions of the 
Romish system, that they sedulously and of set purpose close their eyes 
against the recognition of anything good or beautiful therein. There may 
be safety, and for aught I know wisdom, in this stern adhesion to fixed prin- 
pod and such minds [ do not presume to judge either. But there are 
others, among whom the writer ventures humbly to claim a place, who, 
deeply and intensely convineed of the truth of Protestantism in so far as it 
is antagonistic to and resistent against Romanism, yet cannot think it either 
unfaithful or unwise to recognize candidly whatever of the beautiful, the 
grand, or the true, may be discovered amid that preponderating mass of 
ertor. I feel that we wrong ourselves, and place additional stumblingblocks 
in the way of Romanists, when we confound the truths they possess with the 
errors they have invented: the more clearly we discern the frve * blessed- 
of the Virgin Mary, the better able are we to protest against Ma- 
r try. 
For a controversial purpose, it may serve Mr. Newman’s end to turn this 
candour to unfair account, and to claim as Romishly inclined, men who, 
viewing the subject from a great mental and moral elevation, never dreamed 
ofa day when their free thoughts would be pressed into arguments by the 
or audacity of a thoroughgoing Uratorian preacher : but we may imagine 
the “ obstinate rationality ’’ of Johnson would rise indignant to rebuke 
the smooth subtilty of a Newman, if he ventured in his presence to lay hold 
of one of those “ fitful defences’ of some parts of Romanism, whieh, as was 
wont, he oceasionally put forward as paradoxes, finally to contrevert and 
amibilate ; how he would belabour (Garagantua-like) the sophist endeavour- 
ing to make his conversational speculations pass for his detinite conclusions ; 
and most of all, how would this mighty and independent mind repudiate the 
imputation that its free thoughts were trammelled by the * imperious com- 
” of Protestant tradition. Mr. Newman's selection of Johnson is an 
tky one: he could not have fixed on a man of his own or any other day 
lees likely to pin his faith upon the conventionalities of established modes of 
ing; nay, the “ traditional’ influences of his Jacobitism were rather 
vour of than against Romanism ; and when Mr. Newman alludes to his 
tful defences”’ of the system, he provokes us to place in contrast with 
such slighting conclusions as the following: “4 good man, in great 
of his acceptance with God, and pretty eredulous, may be glad to be of 
4 church where there are so many helps to get to heaven: I would bea Pa- 
plat uf I could—I have fear enough; but an obstinate rationality prevents 
me” Surely such a sentence as this puts an end to the fiction that Johnson 
wls kept from Popery by any “ pressure from without ”’: all his hindranees 
arse from the free workings of the great intellect within upon such views 
“fCbristian truth as he had attained to. 
I conelude this letter, allow me to state a very remarkable effect 
. on my own mind by a close observation of the working of the Ro- 
mich system, during a visit to Rome, from which I am but just returned. It 
hot be without its use to others, to know the result of an experiment 
by one wishing to consider the phenomena of Romanism with eandour, 
uk Without surrendering matured convictions. I went to Rome, possessed 
With the idea that I should be able to discriminate between the unquestioned 
historic monuments and certainties it possesses, and those fictions and lying 
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wonders which from age to age lave been added on to original truths; and 
I wished as far as possible to surrender myself to so much of the religio jovi 
as I should find by universal consent placed beyond all controversy, In a 
very short time, however, I began to feel a kind of haze growing over my 
mind, and producing an inability to distinguish the line between truth anu 
falsehood : not that I became more disposed to adopt fable, but less coni- 
petent to discern fable from fact, when both were presented to me in the sin 
authoritative form. To illustrate what I mean by some examples. Rowe ccr- 
tainly possesses some unquestionable monuments, places, events, attesting | 

certainty and reality of some great Christian facts; but, with a most wretc! 

pertinacity, has tacked to each certain truth some self-evident lie or moi 
strous fable, and calls on you to believe and receive the whole as of equ 
authority: and the result is, that if your own faculty of faith is not 1 
paired, you at least begin to understand the process by which superstition 
begets intidelity. 

Thus—to pass over the vexata questio, whether St. Peter ever was at 
Rome, we shall assume that he was there: they show you his prison, 1’ 
bably it was his prison, and as such, would afford a visitor within its narr 
bounds room for much interesting reflection; but before your mind can 
out into exercise on the idea that you are standing where the Lord’s Ap 
stood, or slept, or prayed, your sleeve is pulled, and your attention clain 
for a miraculous well, which, never tilling or failing, “sprang up as a bapts- 
mal font for the Apostle’s use, to baptize his gaoler and fellow prisone: 
this being evidently an invention for the honour of the Prince of the Aj 
tles, as a pendant for the conversion of the gaoler of Phillippi by St. Paul. 
Then the torch is held to show you the Apostle’s protile impressed on a stone, 
where a rude soldier knocked his head against the wall, and left his portiai 
imprinted in clear detined lines! 

Again—a small wayside chapel marks a spot where the Apostles St. Pct: 
and St. Paul met on their respective roads to martyrdom: and, as before, | 
pass by all question of fact—assuming them to have so met, such a spot 
would be hallowed by interesting recollections; but all such association: 
destroyed when you read on the chapel-wall an invented dialogue, supp 
to pass between them, in which St. Paul is made to salute him—* to wlio: 
he gave place no not for one hour,’ and whom he “ withstood te the fix 
when necessary—as “head of the Church and prince of the Apostles’; 
recognition which St. Peter is made to repay with some corresponding cow- 
pliment to St. Paul's abilities as a preacher. The effect of all this on th: 
mind is exceedingly painful. When certainties and inventions are th 
pressed on us as of equal authority, the value of evidence becomes impo ir 
altogether ; and though I trust I have returned from the experience of tiese 
things “ knowing both what and in whom I have believed” not less fiy ily 
than before, yet lL have learned at least to understand how it is that mony) 
minds come out from the same ordeal with their faith in history and testi 
mony r fined into a polite ineredulity, and ever ready with a question |i! 
that of jesting Pilate—* Who can distinguish what is truth, and what f:!sc- 
hood, in these things ?”’ 

There is not a work of art executed under the influence of the Roo» 
Chureh to which these observations do not in some measure apply, You can 
scarce admire a single specimen of the wonders of painting with which 1! 
galleries or churches of Italy abound, without having your taste and res 
placed at variance, by the introduction of something lying or legendary into 
what is beautiful and true; and though [am far, perhaps as far as Mr. Now- 
man himself, from calling ** scepticism or infidelity venial errors,’ yet I am 
free to say, in explanation though not in apology for them, that they 
evils tlowing forth upon the world as direct results of the over-strain w! 
Romanisim is ever putting upon the believing power of the mind. 


B. 





rHE LAND 

ASSURANCE THE SMALL 
IRELAND, 

23 Pall Mall, 13th August 185! 
Stn—I have stated, in limine, the objections that may probably be urged 
against any system of colonization which implies payment for the land by a 
series of annual instalments. L will, for the moment, simply set off against 
any possible or impossille impediments, the manifest justice and propriety of 
such a mode of payment, in consideration of the fact, that as the ae can 
only gradually be wade attractive and available by the expenditure of the 
aceruing land-fund, so each individual may fairly expect that he shall only 
gradually be called wpon to create that fund. i will atonce proceed to prin- 
ciples and methods, and trust to meet those several objections in the cours 
of the elucidation, or rather to make them disappear of themselves, an 
* melt into the light”’ of a practicable system. 

First, Principles: Second, Organization. 

T propose, then, that a settlement having been to some extent adapted, by 
a preliminary investment, male with due regard to concentration, to the 
purposes of individual and associative enterprise, yeomen, farmers, and other 
persons of adequate skill and capital be invited to join in this “ heroic work 
of plantation ’’ : these yeomen or colonists being at the same time membcrs 
of an organized society, such as will be developed under the sueceeding bead 
of ways and means, and organization. Let each settler, whether in Nortolk, 
Galway, or New Zealand, (only that each site will require a separate ima 
chinery and separate agency,) reecive a conveyance of an allotment of land, 
at the price of 1/., 10/., or 20/. an acre, according to the value of the lind 
with the estimated improvements, (and supply of labour where necessu:y,) 
to be defrayed out of the common land-fund; the conveyance bein 
burdened with the amount of the price of land, and of actual and projected 
outlay, a portion of the purchase-money, perhaps, being paid down by way 
of salvage : and let a fixed sum be payable by the settler periodically, (s 
long as he does not redeem the principal,) wtid his death, or for @ fixed po- 
riod, contingently upon his surviving such period. 

In order to settle equitably the amount of this annual payment to cs- 
tablish ownership, it is absolutely necessary to call in the aid of the 
science that treats of the means of ascertaining the duration of human lise 
so that, one colonist with another, even as in an insurance-ottice ome «as 
suver with another, a calculable aggregute fund may be created, to replhicc 
the total investment, with interest and profit, and facilities tewards the end 
in view afforded by this principle of average, impossible under any other con- 
ditions. F8r example, say that the settler commences in his adopted land 
the cultivation of his farm: atthe end of the first year he reaps his crep and 
sells the produee, which is sufficient for the support of himself and family, 
and also supplies the means of raising another erop. But were ademand mac 
upon him for interest on the advances, he would in all probability be unable 
to meet it. The obvious conclusion is, that no demand should be made upon 
him in that shape for at least two years from the date of occupation. ‘The 
principles of live and annuity caleulation supply a simple and partial 
means of deferring his liability without any possible loss on the average ol 
settlers. , woe 

Again, let us suppose a ease which may readily oceur, which will indeed 
occur again and again. Suppose that in the course of a few years, the settler 
dies, leaving a widow and two and three children, How ean it be expected 
that in their circumstances the survivors will be able to meet a demand for 
the principal or interest of the debt >—the uecessary working capital being, if 
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they are of age, divided amongst them for different pursuits; or if young, 
perhaps too young and inexperienced to pursue the cultivation on a fitting 
scale. The colonizing society must either take the harsh alternative of | check the speed, and 
turning them out ef the farm which they had begun to regard as their own } 
familiar patrimony, or lose their money. But by bringing into operation 
the wonderful law regulating the duration of human existence, and adjust- | 
ing the pecuniary demand according to this law, we can make it certain 
that over a large number of transactions the invester shall lose nothing; | 
r widow, in such a case, would justly retain her farm, the con- 
sideration having been paid for it which was agreed en. This we effect by 
taking from each settler such an annual sum, commencing say two years | 
from the date of entry, as shall suffice, according to the ordinary duration of 





while the 


human life at his age, to discharge the debt in that time with interest. 


These instances may illustrate the necessity of introducing the life-in- 
surance or annuity clement as the rule—the —_— being the uninsurable 
tich embraces payment by 

instalments. It is the only way of avoiding perpetual litigation and heart- 
burning: and having regard to the economy of purchasing land wholesale 
by a society, and disposing of it at wholesale prices to the members, I have 
no doubt that such annuity instalments, terminable with the life of the 
paterfamilias, and yet securing an unburdened patrimony to his heirs, will 
seldom exceed the rent-—the unreproductive and ever-payable rent—which 
would be demanded under the prevailing competitive system of landlord and 
tenant. This probable result is admirably stated in the Proposal for a Small 
Proprictors Society of Ireland, now before me, which has, it is understood, 
been printed under the auspices of Mr. More O’Ferrall, Sir Ralph Howard, 
heir, Mr. Monsell, Mr. Duffy, several Aldermen 


-class of lives—into any system of colonization w 


Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Sac 
of Dublin, and other Parliamentary and practical friends of Ireland. 


“* It is cheaper to buy a thing right out than to hire it. The annual subscription 
necessary to be paid for about a dozen years to enable a member to acquire a house 
of his own, has been found to be no larger than the rent he would pay during the same 


time for the bare hire of a house of similar quality. 


** These principles apply equally to the purchase of land ; and the English Free- 
hold Land Societies have accordingly applied them with triumphant success. By 
clubbing together their savings, many thousand members have already become own- 

s ata less sum than 
the rent of it for ten or twelve years would have amounted to. There are at present 
upwards of thirty thousand members enrolled in England and Wales, who have sub- 
scribed a sum of over 180,000/. for shares of the ultimate value of a million sterling. 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Sir Joshua Walmsley, Mr. Milner Gibson, Lord Dudley | 
Stuart, Mr. Taylor of Birmingham, and a large number of practical men, have taken 
the utmost pains in conducting their operations, and have guided them to a remark- 


ers of small freeholds, and have purchased the land in most c¢ 





able success. 


** But the Land Societies developed an additional principle, only slightly operative 
in Building Societies—that to buy an article wholesale and in large quantities is an | 
immense saving. ‘They found, that having purchased a large block of land, and | 
divided it into allotments for their members, each man had his particular allotment 


at about one-third of the price it would have cost had he bought it by retail for 


himself. The same principle enters into all commercial transactions. Writing- 
paper is the most familiar illustration: if you want to buy a single sheet, it costs a 
halfpeuny ; if you buy a quire, you halve four sheets for a halfpenny; if you buy a 
ream, you may have ten sheets for a halfpenny ; if you buy a stationer’s entire stock, 
you may have twenty sheets for a halfpenny. ‘This is the result of purchasing whole- 


sale and in large quantities. 


“ According'y, the vital principle of the Freehold Land Societies has been to buy 


land wholesale, and retail it to their own members at the same price. The ordinary 


result, spreading over a wide series of cases, is, that they have been able to allot 
their members a freehold, which would cost an individual purchaser from 60/. to 702., 


ata price varying from 18/. to 25/., and tending towards the smaller sum much oftener 


than the larger. That is to say, the society has purchased at about one-third what 


the same property would cost an individual.” 


But even if the annuity rent, securing the ownership, should execed the 
unproduetive rent, which never ceases, and secures nothing, the moral 
stimulus to exertion created by the certain prospect of property—by the 
feeling, by the assurance, that every pound paid goes to make the tenant his | 


own landlord—would make the larger payment less onerous than the smaller. 


On this head, not to refer to Laing, Sismondi, Mill, and other economists 
and travellers, I would also beg to quote one sentence from the above | 


Proposal— 

“Statesmen, economists, and practical men, unite cordially on this point. They see 
that, although Ireland is almost exclusively an agricultural country, agriculture has 
never been furnished here with the essential conditions of success—an unrestricted 
use of the raw material in which it works, and perfect security for the enjoyment of its 
»rofits. Proprietorship furnishes these requisites in the most complete manner. And 
it adds to them an inexhaustible energy and enterprise, which render the hardest 
toil light. M. Thiers, who saw the result in his own country, declares that the pas- 
sion ior property, with the personal care and superintendence, and the complete 
sense of security which it begets, enables the small proprietor to produce ten 
times, twenty times, and often a hundred times more from the same surface than it 
would yield to hired labour. ‘Give a man possession of a rock,’ says Arthur 
Young, ‘and he will turn it into a garden. The magic of property transforms sand 
into gold.’" * 

In a third and concluding letter, I will endeavour to exhibit the practical 
modus operandi, and the nature and constitution, in detail, of the society, 
or rather system of societies, to be organized for the purposes here indicated. 

I am, Sir, your very faithful servant, WiLuiAM BripGes. 


* Arthur Young even affirms @ converso, ‘‘Give aman a nine-years lease of a 
garden, and he will turn it into a desert.”—W. B. 





“ROVILL’S PATENT.” 
30th July 1851. 


Sin—Your paper of the 19th instant only reached me on Saturday last, 
accompanied by a letter drawing my attention to an article on Mr. Bovill’s 
so-called improvements in millering ; and I was exceedingly grieved to see 

our excellent journal so glaringly trifled with in the information supplied 
v him, as I shall now endeavour to prove to you. 
When I arrived at his intended explanation of the distance the meal tra- 


vels through the stones, (I mean the French chalk experiment,) the little | 


hair remaining on my head almost stood erect, and I nearly dropped the 
paper in astonishment, doubting for a moment that it was the Spectator I 
was reading: however, I read on. Now, Sir, mill-stones were never in- 
tended to grind French chalk; and the wonder therefore is, not that it tra- 
velled between the stones more than a mile before making its exit, but that 
it ever got out at all. Had he tried a wax candle afterwards, the distance 
would have been probably doubled; then tried a tallow candle, he might 
have driven the stones till doomsday and never got it through at all. These 
several comparisons bear about the same relation to each other as that of 
corn and French chalk. Why not have tried sand? and he would have 
had that out, comparatively speaking, with the velocity of lightning. But, 
Sir, it is like crushing a fly on the wheel even to reply to this at all; for 
not only docs Mr. Bovill know nothing of the distance the meal travels, but 
he does not even know how to arrive at it. It needs no man of science, 
nor even a practical one, to prove it. Say I am now grinding fine wheat: 
the boy above says “All out"; then says, “The barley on” ; and when the 
stone has made three revolutions, down comes barley-meal only; and I will 
venture to assert that it does not travel more than twenty feet. A wide difference 
from the mile and a quarter of Mr. Bovill’s French chalk experiment. Again, 
suppose the wheat should be set running into the stone to supply it to grind 
four bushels an hour, according to Mr. Bovill’s calculation, the stones would 
contain nearly a peck of Wheat before any of it could be discharged: but 
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. . Ee 
every common miller knows that if he was to put an e 
wheat in the stone’s . when at her regular ag it would a $ 
discharged from the stones in a half. tantly 
state; consequently, I say, if the stones contained a peck of wheat “Bround 
they must do according to Mr. Bovill’s calculation,) it would take g ofriich 
ten tons weight and fifty horse-power to crush it: while I contend the 
not contain anything like a half-pint. To prove which, let the 
be taken up at any time, and there will be found on the y hole 
face of the stone but a very small quantity of meal, about as phn 
as it will discharge in three revolutions. Why, Sir, had J ont = 
able to solve that problem when only twelve of age, my father ee 
have been ashamed of me. Now, Sir, as to his blowing ap a 
| I consider it quite unnecessary, for it can be of no other once ta 
to help the meal to pass through the stone faster; and that cn : - 
be done by giving the stone more drift,—that is, setting out the ne 
rows at a different angle. But it has been proved that it is necessary the 
meal should travel the distance it does to grind it effectually ; and the} ‘ : 
is plain that Mr. Bovill’s meal was ground wretchedly bad, by wae 
many sharps. Strictly speaking, there is nothing but bran and floyy > “ 
tained in wheat; and he that brings it the nearest to these two whee 
certainly the best miller; and I fearlessly assert that Mr. rovlil's “ 
ponents had the best of it, if all things were fairly considers d t 
to carrying away the meal in small quantities, and’ at a slow ae 
so as to cool it at once, I approve of it, as it saves a little oe, 
and also store-room for cooling the meal; but that is a system which 
has been in practice for many years in various mills: and as t 
his fans to suck away the dust, (or “stive,’’) I consider them all 
puff; and as I suppose both trials were carried on in one mill, I should 
say the pufting-fans sucked some of the other parties’ best flour into his 
dust-bin, for I am certain the waste would never have amounted to so mych 
if fairly done. It is stated in the article that meal ground on the ordinary 
| plan must be kept from fourteen to twenty-eight days before it can te 
dressed : this is a gross error or misstatement. Meal is never kept undressed 
intentionally more than forty-eight hours. If the wheat is damp, three days 
may be required; but a longer delay would cause it to heat of itself: this 
utterly disproves the statement in your article. Dressing with a flour-cloth 
instead of with a machine, is the only improvement worth noticing ; and even 
in that respect there is a great drawback: for to carry out the French sys. 
tem of dressing, it would take twenty flour-mills, each twenty feet long, and 
to be continually going, to keep clear of sixty pair of stones; consequently 
they would need a building nearly as large as the Crystal Palace for ma. 
chinery; whereas, by the old system of dressing, fowr ordinary machines 
would do the business, and equally well, if the wheat was only ground in g 
workmanlike manner. As to the great saving of labour at Deptford, allow 
' me to doubt whether a good comparison could be made in a Government de- 
partment, where all goes notoriously slow. Some qualities of wheat, too, are 
ground much quicker than others: what quality of wheat was that ground 
by Mr. Bovill, which cost 4s. per quarter /ess than that ground by the ordi- 
nary machinery ? ; 
hen I assert that Mr. Bovill knows nothing of millering or millwright- 
ing, I consider it the most charitable construction to be put upon his ridi- 
' culous assertions ; and when, too, these first principles are so viciously mis- 
stated against the old system, and seeing that he cannot by his own showing 
make much fine flour, but prefers the sharp biscuit-flour, I not only ques- 
tion the comparative result of his experiments at Deptford, but I also ques- 
tion a similar result from a mill said to have been long since in operation; 
or if so, and successfully, what need of further proof? If Mr. Bovill doubts 
my statement of facts, he is weleome to test them in my mill: I doubt 
| whether his would bear the same ordeal. . 

During my present visits to the Great Exhibition I have not seen “Bo- 
vill’s Patent’’ there. If it is so vast an improvement, why is it not in the 
World’s Fair, where we countrymen might have had an opportunity of test- 
ing its merits ? A Country Mier from Boyhood. 

[We need not take the trouble to answer mere badinage. The experi- 
ment with the piece of chalk was only designed to give an approxi- 
mate quantitative estimate of an evil with the qualitative existence of 
which every miller is practically conversant. We could show that the ex- 
periment was perfectly fair, and that our correspondent has made many erro- 
neous statements in opposition to it; but the labour would be lost, for the 
experiment, though ingenious, was very unimportant. The infirmity of the old 
system, about which there is no doubt, is that it ground wheat very slowly, 
or if quickly, with such a generation of heat as to spoil the meal ; and the de- 
monstrated merit of Mr. Bovill’s plan is that it grinds wheat at from twice 
to thrice the old rate, and yet delivers the meal so cool and well ground that 
it can be, and is, dressed instanter, and “ with a flour-cloth instead of with a 
machine,” in the mode which our correspondent notes with marked approval. 
He observes that an alteration of the slant of the cutting-grooves on the face 
of the stones would cause the meal to be shed faster: it would do so, but it 
would do so only by giving out corn and meal together insufficiently ground. 
no plan but Mr. Bovill’s has ever accomplished his results; and pr actical 
millers state to us that to accomplish them by simply altering the set of the 
grooves is impossibie. 

Our correspondent suspects that Mr. Bovill’s fanners ‘“ sucked some of the 
other parties’ best flour into his dust-bin”’: this suspicion betrays igno- 
rance of the process, and forgetfulness of the fact that no other parties 
were milling at the same time. The great waste under the old mode results 
from the flour-dust or “ stive’: by the new mode all of this is saved; and 
the atmosphere of the mill is made almost perfectly free from dust. He ob- 
jects, too, that the dressing-machines would occupy the space of the Crystal 
Palace: if they did so, they would still occupy less space than the meal 
which is at present necessarily kept in store for'some days before it can be 
dressed: but they do not so. ‘If the Country Miller will go and use his eyes, 
he will find the Lenin candies perfectly compact, and reasonable in size. 

It is asserted that our statement as to the length of time which meal must 
be kept before it can be milled “ is a gross misstatement or error” ; that 
‘meal is never kept undressed intentionally more than forty-eight hours.’ 
We have taken some pains to be right on this point, and find it to be noto- 
rious among all the best millers and bakers, that the meal for making the 
best flour should stand the time we mentioned before being dressed. 5m 
capitalists keep it a less time, and in doing so they send their flour to the 
baker before it is thoroughly cool and mellowed ; and if our correspondent 8 
meal heats when it is kept more than three days, it is plain that his meal 
must be ground so hot that active fermentation is set on foot in it. 

The wheat in the trial which we described was an ordinary sample of 
English, we believe Lincolnshire. It will be remembered, that instead of the 
wheat being “ ground wretchedly bad,”’ “ making so many sharps," —under 
the new mode it was so ground as to yield less offal and more flour by a con- 
siderable percentage both in quantity and value than under the old mode. 

The Country Miller wisely says nothing about the fine quality, and conse- 
quent high price, of the flour ground by Mr. Dives of Battersea on Mr. 
Bovill’s — 
It is plain that our correspondent has but a vague and inaccurate under- 
standing of the process and its results: he should go and see for himself.] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AWAY! 

-:rcome is this break in the Parliamentary tread-mill work to 
ge ember and scarcely less fatigued Peer. Away !— 
oa ae the Rhine, to the Nile; to Paris, or the desolatest peak 
a? itzerland: the wranglings forgotten ; “ bills” no longer all- 
eer the old familiar voices no longer flowing in the un- 
os, song of level eloquence, nor bubbling out in the stuttering, 
at, foaming and out-tumbling, together-crashing, stopt short, 
b crating speech of your practised man, who has got so used to 

nt being able to speak as to consider that “his style” of rhe- 
toric! Away from hot rooms, and more suffocating stagnancy of 
ideas, the dregs of “ the season”; away from the humbling tactics 
of the session; to mect the breeze dashing straight into pews 
preast across the keel-cut wave, or topping the hill that you have 
ae peg it grasps the gun or tiller-ropes ; the ear awakened 
ith the sharp accentuated variety of French, lapped in Italian 
song-speech, or stimulated to chase longwinded Germanisms in 
their native element ! : ; ; 

The session is a thing more honoured in the break-off than in 
the continuance—especially when it was like the last. But it was 
not the session only; everything had become more than flat, stale, 
and unprofitable : it had grown, as some substances do in getting 
mouldy, poisonous in its decay. Political stimulants had been 
drained to the dregs. London sanitary matters had been dragged 
to their odious mud at bottom, and we were only able to go on 
dragging, in vain, fruitless, mechanical exploration, through the 
mere asphyxia which took away the sense to leave off. Every 
pursuit ad become a weary stand-still; every “ cause” a cant; 
every speech a blank form filled up; every thought an oppro- 
brium to the ens brain, which could do no more than turn 
off new editions of the old notions; every feeling a habit, every 
eyent a memory, every impulse a planned encore, every reform a 
east of the old image; every object in view, the sleepless dwmon 
of a nightmare; every street, every house, every crossing-sweeper, 





eyery well-known mysterious vagabond tracing his orbit at the | 


well-known hour, beginning and ending out of sight—the more 
out of sight the better ; every burning chimney, soot-laden; every 
policeman gazing supreme on the responsible yacuity of the dis- 
tance; every fog, every zephyr, stench-laden with the wasted 


agricultural treasures buried beneath London: all, all had lost its | 


virtue, if virtue it had, or doubled its vice. Better away from it 
all, gaining strength to combat it—this “ civilization,” as they 
call it—next year. 

Yes, you who can afford it. But how many of the two millions 
and a half can afford it ? How many sojourners, also, in the little 
Londons, the smaller focuses of “ our commercial greatness,” can 
escape from the stench and smoke, not only of their factories, but 
of their political traflies, of their intellectual “ questions,” of their 
social habits? Howfew! Newspapers must publish, professional 
agitators must pay their weekly bills, fools must talk, nin must 
succeed hours, and towns will not disperse and go out of town. 
The shopkeeper is chained to the counter, be it deserted by all 
save himself. The artisan dreads a holyday, for it is the time 
of penury. Common minds cannot break from common habits. 
. Wife and family ” will not let you off; and you clench your fist 
with impatient rage at———but no; we are not all of us quite so 
wicked or miserable as that yet. 

It is a defect in this religious country of ours, that religion does 
not teach us better. We have sacriticed the sacred days of revivi- 
fication, because we hate “forms.” We despise the Ramadan, and 
do not see how, in spite of Oriental avidity, it perforce breaks the 
train of common traflicking. We strive to give the sabbath of the 
week its most meagre vitality ; we have xo sabbath of the year. 
The only thing like it is “the shooting-season” of the licence- 

urchasing well-to-do class--the long vacatian of the lawyer, Nile- 
quenting biped. Surely the larger view of religious offices, the 
expanding vision of science, the sheer economy of industry, ought 
to teach us a “reform ” in these matters—Heaven forgive us for 
using, at this blessed time, that sessional expression ! 

It is not only good for the health bodily to break off the common 
work of life, but good for the work itself that it should be begun 
again, with cooler and steadier hands; good for the health intel- 
lectual, and man is a thinking animal; good for the soul, a wor- 
shipful part of us; good for our kind ; good in homage to the Crea- 
tor of all—of soul, mind, and body. If society will not mend its 
Ways corporately, let each one of us do what he can; make it a 
point of religion to break away from corruption to the immortal 
elements, from idle drudgery over the refuse of industry to the re- 
storative of industrial life, from the nightmare of town life—the 

ty, sleepy, close atmosphere of thought breathed and breathed 
again and yet again—to the wild wind of untaught truth. Leare 
off, for a while, though you cannot go—leave off—forget—live, if 
you may, a breathing-space for life ; so that your progeny shall be 
not Cockneys but men, your work be the art of Nature carried 

tward, your existence have some likeness to that which God gave 
you. Let us breathe awhile, and live, at this rich, open, glowing 
season of the year. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRATOR IN IRELAND. 
A NEW enemy threatens Ministers in Ireland; one not created by 


Prmselves, though his worst terrors are their creation. It is the 
stato Blight. Again! that ghost of Famine! 
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Many changes have taken place in Ireland since that scourge 
ravaged the country: numbers were killed off; still larger num- 
bers have emignated; and the crowds contending for conacre are 
not so numerous as they used to be. The agriculture of the coun- 
try has made some advance towards improvement, though it has 
not yet had time to make very great way. On the whole, how- 
ever, in its material condition, Ireland will be easier to deal with 
than it was during the famine which commenced in 1847. 

But politically ? In this respect too the natural course of events 
has favoured the responsible public servants. O'Connell has long 
been removed from the scene ; “ Young Ireland ” has been earried 
off, bodily, in the persons of its most active leaders; the Repeal 
organization has quite broken up. With smaller numbers to be 
| set to the task of providing for themselves, with the old political 
agitations eal and the leading men out of the way, with more 
| hopeful circumstances, Ministers ought to encounter the old enemy, 
the Blighted Potato, on his resuscitation, with far less apprehen- 

sion than before. 

But the Papal Aggression—the Durham Letter—the Anti-Ca- 
| tholic Bill, which Mr. Walpole, Sir Frederick Thesiger, and their 
| coadjutors in Opposition, have forced into the hands of Lord John 
| Russell? The Anti-Papal agitation looked very like a cunning 
| device to divert political embarrassments in England. Ministers 
| never intended to apply it to Ireland. But here comes the moral 
| of all tortuous expedients. With the same weakness that sug- 
gested the device, they were not able to keep the framing of the 
measure in their own hands. They would have omitted Ireland; 
they were not allowed to do so. They would have kept to them- 
selves the power of enforcing the measure; they were not allowed 
| to do so. They were forced to exempt the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, most invidiously. Their measure is Anti-Lrish, except 
in so far as its administration may render it an Orange in- 
strument. 

Many pious persons declared the potato disease of 1847 to 
| be a “judgment” for the indulgence shown to the Roman 
| Catholics, especially in the Maynooth grant: are not the priest- 
hood of Ireland likely to turn that weapon against their 
Protestant “oppressors”? The farmers’ Tenant League only 
languishing for want of a little more “distress”—the landlords 
made angry by the first excisive operation of the Encumbered 
Estates Act—both these parties, however manageable in them- 
selves, derive strength from anything which rouses the country 
against the Government. The Government has appeared as the 
friend of the peasant: but if the peasant be starving under the 
potato scourge, will not the priest be able to “ prove” to the pea- 
sant that Government is his worst enemy? Ay, most logically. 

Would not Ministers be pleased to arrest this newly resurgent 
conspirator? Undoubtedly ; but he is too strong for them. They 
have taken up a position which makes them too weak to encounter 
the rotten potato! 








ENGLAND'S FOIBLESSE—* TASTE.” 

A sENsE of mortification in matters of art appears to have seized 
upon the public mind: the journals teem with strictures, denun- 
ciations, and defences; odious comparisons, exhortations, and hopes 
| of improvement. From the agitation kept up, you would infer 

the English mind to be struck with the strongest desire to become 
| artistic; and yet you find the most tangible evidences of indiffer- 
| ence. 

People who went to the fétes in Paris were amazed at the su- 
periority of our neighbours in festive graces. London City is 
great in its hospitality; but East of Temple Bar, hospitality 
means plenty to eat and drink in the first style of cookery. The 
Paris corporation does not appear to have been behindhand in its 
eating and drinking munificences, but it gave a great deal more 
besides: there was a continued series of festivals; the hospitable 
exertions were kept up from day to day, from hour to hour: 
actors and singers were pressed into the service; theatres and 
concert-rooms were fitted up for the oceasion; the “ grandes 
eaux” at Versailles astonished the visitors with their magnifi- 
| cence, their ingenuity, their beauty—the poetry, as it were, of the 
| turncock ; and the Londoners were quite abashed, as the Olym- 
pian forms of those fleeting nymphs of the waterworks rose before 
| them, when their thoughts reverted to Trafalgar Square. But the 
| French gave more, it has been justly said, even than these great 
| feasts and fine arts in water: they gave their attention,. their 
| time, their zeal. All this involved ‘a vast amount of expense in 
| time, money, and ingenuity. The whole was marked with a cer- 

tain lavishness; and abundance, says Thackeray, “ is the charm 
| of hospitality,”—-be careful to have plenty, “though it be but of 
; beer.” How much more immense the charm when it ey tana 
| you in the shape of champagne, Moliére, and the world-famous 
' visions of Versailles. 

Coming back, the visitors are mortified to see the ill-kept banks 
of the Thames; so more than homely—so ugly, so squalid. The 
sight of the Mansionhouse recalls its hospitalities—profuse enough 
in one way, but so supine, so uninventive. London would fain 
emulate Paris; but would the Aldermen take the trouble ? would 
the Common Council yote the money? Would not any wsthetical 
Alderman be assailed with a storm of sarcasms about “ gewgaws,” 
waste, and unproductive expenditure ? 

They go to the Exposition, that world-wonder, and are mortified 
to notice the slovenly, neglected, waste-ground state of the Park 
around it. It is almost as bad as Irish slovenliness: but then, 








the Woods and Forests stand in fear of the jealousy of Parliament 
and are ostentatiously stingy. 
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In view of these contrasts, the Zimes calls to recollection an 
ornament that might be in London—the obelisk called Cleopatra’s 
Needle, won for England by the arms of Abercromby, and pre- 
sented to George the Fourth by Mehemet Ali, but still lying in 
the sands at Alexandria. It could be brought to England for 
2500/.; it is going to pieces under the rough usage of every vaga- 
bond that comes near it. 

“ The Marquis of Westmeath stated to the House of Lords, that the opi- 
nion of Sir Robert Peel, stated to himself, was, ‘that it was a monument 





which ought to be brought to London and erected as a memorial of Sir Ralph | 
Abercromby and others who had fought and died in Egypt.’ The answer of | 
the Earl of Carlisle was ‘that he apprehended there were certain mechanical | 
There are mechanical diffi- | 


difficulties in the way.’ Of course there are ! 
culties in the way when a Minister desires to raise a spoonful of soup to his 
lips; but by a judicious application of the principles of the pulley and lever 
such obstacles may be overcome. For our part, we wonder that some com- 
missioner of some public board does not determine to immortalize himself by 
the performance of the great feat. What a thing it must be to go down to 
posterity in company with Thothmosis III., Cleopatra, and Sir Ralph Aber- 


cromby, when one can gain so much glory by the exertion of a little energy 
” | 


and common sense ! 
But that is the whole question—it is “energy and common 
sense” in matters of art; and let the National Gallery test the 


degree to which we can command either. We cannot even be | 


ust. <A beautiful statue is brought over to this country and 
lodged in the Ex osition, of course op the faith of English honour ; 
it is accidentally broken, through some official irregularities; and 
then the Commissioners not only hesitate about the compensation, 
but attempt to get out of the scrape by veiling the matter of 
fact ! 
Why then keep up this incessant talk about the advancement of 
art amongst us? You cannot eat your cake and have it; you can- 


not have magnificence in art or tasteful splendour without paying | 


for them with time and trouble, or the representative of those two 
things—money. Our neighbours command magniticence and art; 
but then, although a poorer nation, they are content to pay more, 
which proves that they care more. We are not content to pay 
more; and so we might as well be content to acknowledge to our- 
selves, once for all, that in those things we are an inferior nation— 
lower in understanding, weaker in faculties, and meaner in 
spirit. 





THE CONFUSION OF THE RAILWAY. 
Arnovucn we are fully aware that the demands of the traffic on 
the principal railways often exceed the means of meeting them 
fairly, we are convinced that much of the worst consequences might 
be prevented by only a little more pains to keep order. The great 
cause of vexation, loss, injury, and death, is confusion; and it is a 
confusion which might be obviated without any increase to the 
permanent works, by introducing better discipline and more hands. 

The bad accident at the Vauxhall station of the South-western 
Railway, on Thursday last week, was manifestly owing to the 
sending off too many trains simultaneously, to the want of that 
exactness which would mitigate the risk of so hazardous a practice, 
and to the confusion. It was a collision in broad daylight: a 
Richmond train ran into a Hounslow train which was waiting at 
the Vauxhall station. A correspondent of the Zimes notes that 
there were “ three trains appointed to leave the Waterloo termi- 
nus at the same hour daily, 11 a. m.—namely, to Southampton, to 
Richmond, and to Hounslow.” A correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle condemns the general management of the line— 

“ Not a train leaves Waterloo at its appointed time, within even ten or 
fifteen minutes. There is now an immense trattic on the line, and the com- 
pany has not half a complement of servants. One person delivers tickets to 
the whole enormous traftic to Hampton Court; the other clerks standing by, 
and, with the police and porters, amazingly enjoying the spectacle of the 
shouting, cursing, screaming, and fainting mob, who may be daily seen— 
but especially on Sundays—fighting and toiling for tickets. I have myself 
appealed to the police to keep order, and have received a bland smile in 
answer. The station is too small, the porters too few, the trains too many. 
Not one train leaves the station at its time—not one arrives xt its time. 
Hence tke accident of Thursday, as everybody knows, and as everybody 
might have foreseen. There is not an inconvenience or annoyance con- 
ceivable on a railway which is not of daily occurrence on this line. Your 
luggage is thrown into a van, and heavy packages of merchandise are 
smashed into portmanteaus and hat-boxes. If ladies and children travel 
alone, they are separated. If you have a portmanteau, you are left to stow 
it as you can, and where you can, The carriages are dirty and covered sith 
vile advertisements—the porters few and uncivil—the clerks few and inso- 
lent. The trains are unpunctual, the engines unserviceable, and the same 


staff and train power is doled out for trains which last year consisted of six | 


carriages and now often consist of six-and-twenty.” 


This statement is too sweeping, and we must confess that we do | 


not believe it in full—it is evidently exaggerated. But it repre- 
sents the feeling with which railway management is viewed by the 
public; it portrays the Aind of treatment which the public under- 


8. 

A “Constant Reader” complains to the Zimes, on the following 
day, that “ no precaution has been taken by the company to prevent 
a recurrence of such mischief; for this evening I was witness to 
the departure of three trains from the terminus within 8 minutes 
—namely, the 5 o'clock p. m. at 7 minutes past 5, the Guildford 
train at twelve minutes past, and another ([ think Chertsey, or 
Hampton Court) at 14 minutes past 5.” 

The Ranelagh case was an explosion of disorder in another form. 
It is scarcely necessary to determine whether Lord Ranelagh did 
or did not use the words or violence ascribed to him. The Com- 

had sold him tickets, which involved the right of admission 
to the platform, and the refusal of that admission was an incon- 
sistency in the arrangements of the Company which involved the 
germ of disorder. Such inconsistency is not contined to the 
Greenwich Railway. A gentleman complains in the Zimes, that 





[Seturday, 


he attended to send off a passenger by the York train, on the 

North-western Railway, which was advertised to depart at 6.45 in 
| the morning; there was no train at that hour, no secretary me 
| stationmaster; about 8 o'clock it was announced that the 6.45 
train would not start till 11; meanwhile, the station was fyj] of 
| passengers, some of them women with children. 
The confusion is not limited to any one station or time. Under 
ordinary circumstances, at busy parts of the day, the rule is egy. 
fusion. You buy your ticket ; you are ushered on to the platform . 
more than one train is departing, each train having sections for 
various places; you ask some servant in green velveteen for the 
carriage to which you are destined, and he cannot tell YOu; a more 
peremptory demand extorts attention, a porter conveys you to one 
end of a long train, and then finds that he does not know his busi. 
ness; you are then sent to the other end, and there you learn def. 
| nitively that your carriage is at the end from which you have just 
come. We are recalling a case within our own knowledge 

at the Dover station, simply as a specimen of one that may habi. 
tually be scen at almost any of the London stations. Many simple 
contrivances might be suggested to obviate this source of conf. 
sion. 

It is a mercy on these oceasions if the railway-oflicers are ciyi], 
We know that they sometimes are so under trying circumstances ; 
we know that sometimes they are eminently the reverse of civil, 
without the smallest provocation of violence or imperious language, 
Possibly it may be difficult to deal strictly with men who are too 
few in number for the duties which they have to perform. But 
the English publie is of an imitative disposition, and when ouce 
it finds that intolerable behaviour of this kind is not always 
tolerated, the imitative public will cease to tolerate it; especially 
as Mr. Secker has dismissed the charge against Lord Ranelagh, * 

That we have not raked up all the instances of the anarchy, nor 
| the worst, the most cursory glance at the news of the week will 

prove. The reader, we are sure, will go along with us, and be 
| witness that we are not overcharging the tale. Neither are we 
now tracing the specific causes of the several accidents; partly be- 
cause we have done so before, and in the present week the reader 
will see the working of the same causes to one or other or all of 
which we have almost invariably traced the so-called “ acci- 
| dents,”—over-traflicking, under-manning of the lines, deticieney of 
| apparatus, inexactness, and indiscipline. It is very impolitie in 
the companies, no doubt, to make the railway an object of terror 
to treat passengers as thrifty husbandmen treat birds of prey, 
when they exhibit dead bodies on the barn-door. But the evil 
does not abate. 

What, then, is to be done to check this growing confusion? It 
is clear that neither Ministers nor Railway Companies intend to 
refurm the system at present; and although the poor public is very 
patient under the intlictions which it endures, it will be rather 
vexed if it be left to the present buffetings and bruisings, the losses 
of time, limb, and life, until the official mind can screw itself up 
to the point of effective interference. Can nothing be done, then, 
to check the mischief in the mean time? We think there might. 
We would borrow a suggestion from a useful official contrivance 
introduced into practice within these few years. Near the en- 
trance of public parks and gardens, may be seen a_ paper 
posted, about the size of half a sheet of foolseap folio: on 
it is a table setting forth the offences against police-laws or park- 
regulations committed in the ground, with the manner in which 
the cases were disposed of, and the punishment inflicted. This: 
same practice might be applied still more hopefully to checking 
railway irregularities. Let all railway companies be bound to re- 
port every casualty oceurring on their lines; let such casualties be 
investigated by Government-ofticers ;_ and, when it is needful, let 
them be brought before the Police or Law Courts. Then let all 
ascertained cases be set forth in a general table, applicable to all 
railways, with the name of the authority by whom ae are in- 
vestigated, and the punishment, if any ; and finally, let that table, 
which might be corrected weekly or monthly, be posted up, not 
only at publie places accessible to the police or parish officers, but 
at every railway station,—the railway companies being bound, 
under penalty payable half to the informer, to post up those tables 
in a conspicuous place. Companies might feel a respousib-lity 
thus brought home to them, and might be emulous in the eniea- 
vour to keep their own lines out of the list. 








THE AMERICAN PRISONER IN HUNGARY. 
Among the political trials set down for future hearing in the vo 
luminous records of the Austrian courts, is that of Mr. Brace, w>> 
was arrested while travelling in Hungary ; and if the trial should 
proceed, it will be watched with very peculiar interest. It will be 
a lesson for many parties. , 

It is well known that the United States sympathize with the 
Hungarians; and that, in spite of Jefferson’s precept of noninter- 
vention, backed though it was by Washington, they do not a+ 
ways confine their sympathy to words. Mr. Brace is a young 
gentleman of literary pursuits; he spent the last two years in the 
University of Berlin; a Republican, a traveller, a student, he is 
naturally acquainted with the active men of many countries all 
of different political views. He formed the desire to. travel ip 
Hungary, for the purpose of studying its political institutions on the 
spot; and he went accordingly. Several exiles had requested him 
to see their relations, that he might bring some news from their 
home ; and amongst his luggage he had a card conveying the bricf- 
est possible introduction from General Czeez to a friend, a letter 
| from Eugenius Boéthy to his brother, Dr. Schiitte’s book, 
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Madame Pulszky’s: at Grosswardein, openly, in reply to an open | AN APOLOGY FOR THE NEWEST WHIG POLICY. 
question at a table d’hote, he ee admiration of the | Ovr most able and only faithful Whig contemporary, the Globe, is 
character of General Ujhazy, whom personally he did not know. | « writing up” Lord John Russell, and is doing it with an inge- 





At Pesth he was amated; ond then -_ a that — —= nuity that is really surprising. The process of writing up is not 
his arrest had been given six hours after he crossed the frontier. , new tothe press, though it is more common for unknown artistes 


He was examined by the police: his very eandour excited sus- 
picion ; his knowledge of persons oppost dto the Patriot party was 
pronounced to be “a screen” ; the brevity of General Czecz’s in- 
troduction disguised “a complot” ; and, carrying out this spirit 
to the full, the Commissary of Police continually gave to Mr. 


Brace’s answers an interpretation the exact opposite to that which 


than old stagers: you would not leok for efforts to write up 
Mr. Farren, Mr. Turner the landscape-painter, Mr. Braham, or 
any other leading man of our fathers’ days; but we have seen at- 
tempts to write up Turner retrospectively, and the Globe, for the 
nonce, enacts the Ruskin of om “ Yes,” said a celebrated 
U ‘ scavenger, with the candour of greatness in speaking of a junior ; 
they affirmed. He was lodged in prison. “yes, he is very good at a straight gutter, but—can he sweep 
Through an Englishman, however, he managed to convey @ | pound a post?” ” It is in difticulties that the master’s hand comes 
knowledge of his situation to Mr. M‘Curdy, the American Minis- | out, and we see the master’s hand and prophet’s tire in the Whig 
ter; who immediately demanded his release. Prince Schwarzen- writer's swecping of the mud round the post of “ Reform.” 
berg hesitated, and tried to get off with EXCUSeS 5 but Mr. M‘C urdy The treatment is daring. “I likes to be despised” is accepted 
insisted, and threatened to demand his own passports. The | a, 4 canon of art. The apologist accepts, by preference, the most 


risoner Was given up. He had been imprisoned thirty days, | unfavourable contrast for Lord John. 

Fedged among felons in almost Neapolitan filth; the Austrian Mi- “The late Sir Robert Peel is the favourite type of one system, and Lord 
nisters showed every disposition to keep him there; but the in- | John Russell of another. Now Lord John hes dene a good deal in his day, 
fluence of America prevailed, but he has undeniably been rather long about it. We believe that he made 


The affair is not ended yet. Mr. M‘Curdy aceompanied his de- > one es - amg he pena very . could get 100 votes 

° . . sae wy . ss ort. © helo i a“ as debate fee SUCCESSIVE scs- 

mand with the offer of a condition that if Mr. Brave had violated an Fhe Municipal Reform Bill a ne clipped = de fecoeienes of 
the law, he should appear to take his trial. Phis trial will be | the Lords. The Irish Corporation Bill went through still more perils, An 
watched with interest. It will take place in the sight of Europe Edueation scheme was drawn and withdrawn two or three times in the single 
and America, and also in the sight of Hungary. The oppressed session of 1839. The Navigution-laws took two years to repeal. And the 
subjects of Austria will see the right of personal freedom vindi- © —— _. o— ar Wal os po we on oe - _~ 
cated, in the person of a gentleman whose own Government will He emerge 4 ™ — B Ig . TT e. wan ar Pre erick ges ( " the 
“ee ery ~ . , Sir Robert Peel's new Tariff was no sooner announced than it 

do no more than Insist on the strict fulfilment of the law, but Will | was hurried into law. The Maynooth grant and the proposal for the Irish 
not be content with less. Austria will be obliged to submit to the | Colleges were ratified in the exact shape they wore at their birth. And Sir 
law, and will be forced to that hateful submission at the dictation | Robert no sooner took the Corn-laws in hand than he did in a few weeks 
of a distant state. It will be brought to that submission, that dic- | ver a = had moan ae of 4 wert ae eae } . = 

r a i A eee ‘ . possible to imagine a more striking and splendid contras! r at pre- 
tation, before the eyes of es even before its own subjects. It aera by the patient, rascal 2 S adustry (!) of on ri sat the 
will be a very instructive trial. dazzling audacity, the imperious omnipotence, of his rival.” 

We do not see how A ustria can evade the lesson except by one This is the point of departure. The Globe prefers that slow, 
course—that of not proceeding with the trial. But that would be inefficient, defeat-inviting Minister. “ De gustibus!” However, 
almost as instructive. our ingenious contemporary has reasons for his taste. Sudden 
ee victories, he argues, exasperate the vanquished, both because the 

CUBA. said vanquished resent the abruptness, and because they have not 
Wuatever may be the intention of the insurreetionists in Cuba, | had time to discover the hopelessness of their own case. Your 
the disorder must be considered as dangerous to the national inde- | first years of victory should, so to speak, be years of defeat, in 
pendence of the island, to the progress of Negro emancipation; | order that the victors, tired of drubbing you, may enjoy a little 
and it suggests a desire for a more explicit understanding in this | defeat on their own side, by way of change, and may be grateful 
country as to the position of our Government with respect to Cuba. | to you for undertaking those fatigues of triumph the withdrawal 

In the manifesto of the insurrectionists there are many things | of which they feel as a relief. Sir Robert Peel neglected this rule: 
which excite suspicion, and amongst them a remarkable appearance | he contrived to invest his bill of 1846 with every possible acces- 
of trimming on the subject of Negro slavery. The manifesto de- | sory that could stimulate resentment and insure perpetual efforts 
nounces the “avarice of General O'Donnell,” and his treatment of | at reaction; angry, and in hopes of recovering the ground lost by 
those who opposed “the unlawful and perilous slave-trade”; also | a surprise, the Protectionists still demand the repeal of Corn-law 
the threat from the Spanish press, “of converting the island into | repeal. Now to this Lord John’s policy is the exact contrast— 
ruin and ashes, by liberating the slaves and unchaining against her | | “There is no doubt, that if Lord John had been so criminal and short- 
[Cuba] the hordes of barbarian Africans.” The intentions of the sighted as to make unsparing use of the vast popular power at his disposal, 
imsurrectionists are not to be gathered from their manifesto. “ Reform Bilt might have Gaee curvied “thosage Cescannal, ar over Pap 

ig ; ~ - . . iament,’ in six weeks. * * * But who ever heard of an agitation for the 

But it is not from the intentions that we should be able to fore- | yepeal of any of Lord John Russell's measures which we have just enu- 
caleulate the result. Disorder is bad anywhere, but it is particularly | merated?” * 
soin Cuba. Many conflicting interests mect in that island ; and Talking of the “unsparing use of vast popular power” does re- 
while the best issue of such conflict would be anticipated from the | mind us of times when a statesman, still living, was not so slow ; 
orderly development of sound social and economical views, the very when there were very threatening meetings at Birmingham, and 
worst must be anticipated from disorder. We say this not for the | when to an address from an almost revolutionary mob, that states- 
usual conservative reasons, but for reasons peculiar to that spot. | man replied something about “ the whisper of a faction ag House 
Within the comparatively small cirele of Cuba you may enumerate of Lords] not being allowed to prevail over the voice of a nation.” 
the following parties,—-the Spanish party, maintained through na- | But that was a long while ago; our contemporary has evidently 
tional and even family pride and official patronage, but daily | forgotten all about it; and we are willing to be equally forgetful. 
narrowed by the abuse of that patronage ; the Spanish Creole The statesman is older now, and we will concede that he has grown 
party, Cuban-born, jealous of domination by a weak govern- | to fit the description given of him—that he has become very slow, 
ment at Madrid, and having some ambition to erect Cuba into and more convenient to his opponents than to his friends, Let us 
astate ; an Emancipationist party of doubtful extent, with some | say no more on the historical point. 
moral and commercial sympathies for England and English poli- Lord John, then, is to be commended for doing the work of the 
cles ; a Yankee party, Anti-Abolitionist, secking independence as next Ministry, and preparing every convenience for settling their 
the first stage to annexation—a party Anti-Spanish, Anti-National, work. This is partly our idea; and hence is it that we would 
Anti-Negro, and evidently without a hope of suecess so long as rather pass to that next Ministry. Ob, no!—our contemporary 
orderly influences prevail; finally, the Negroes and people of seems to think that this preparatory stage is the final one: when 
Colour, whose views are as little known as they are probably im- the Russell- Whig ideal, like the Faun on the antique vase, piping 
perfect and undefined. his “ ditties of no tune” to the immoveable Nymph, is ever wooing 

From a review of these parties it is obvious, that no majority in and never “ winning near the goal”—that is the perfect state of 
Cuba could be found with a deliberate intention to abandon ‘the , political bliss: 

Spanish nationality and to hand over the island as a gift for the “For ever shalt thou woo and she be fair.” 
Anglo-Saxon energies to merge it in the Yankee Union. So long | “ And therefore,” says the Globe, after more about “insult and 
as any majority in Cuba carries out its own intention, it must surprise ”—Oh, wondrous “ therefore ”!— 
strive to maintain the practical independence of the island, and cau = — a a iotemph. y ty py 
. . . c “lses : or or c pila “e . J 
a er - pecan meee mr yeat een ona achieving reforms at the least expense of domestic division,—if our mea- 
M4 , 8. : ‘ lee ‘ . sures are adapted to direet all existing classes in a straight and patriotic 
other respects, the connexion with Spain is a guarantee for the | path, rather than to annihilate some that we may exalt and glorify ano- 
independence of Cuba towards her American neighbours ; one, too, ther,—then we say that we cannot think any delay too doa paetienss 
which enables European powers to assist in maintaining that inde- | ¥ hic h serves to mitigate feuds and gives passion leisure to su ide. ; And 
pendence. A period of disorder would be most hopeful for the = hese believe to be inseparable from the decried fashion of 
seml- p < ici ar y ; ic ‘Ss uke \ a i it: 3 3 is y a it : . , . . 
of Tekas-—revelt {rom Spain, fudependence, annexation. Annexe, | Stone goverument is a luxury, selfishly indulged in by tho 
° ~ . ster: > re 2 » rove > 
tin would for a time at least be the death-warrant of Cuban na- | 2°** rful minister; your true government is weak government. 
tionality unit of emancipation. “* My wound is great because it is so small. 


t would be i . : k aa —** Then were it greater were it none at all.” 

a oe 2 Interesting at the present moment to know the | 1¢ weak covernment is so superior to effective government, how 
aid ton of our own Government towards Cuba, towards Spain, | much superior, how supreme, xo government! If Russell is greater 
and towards other powers having prospective hopes in Cuba. On | ¢han Peel, Proudhon caps Russell. You may put it thus, in po- 

s side of the Atlantic, almost every advance made in the name litieal proportion— : 
of liberty has served to cover the advance of despotism. Peel : Busscll : ; Russell : Proudhon. 
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DE LAMARTINE’S RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE.* 

THE subject of this history may embrace the period from the 
downfall of Napoleon in 1814 to the Revolution of July 1830; or 
it may with equal propriety close at the reéstablishment of 
Louis the Eighteenth after the battle of Waterloo. The present 
volume only contains the campaign of 1814 on the “sacred soil” 
of France, which led to the capitulation of Paris and the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, together with a full narrative of the public 
events and private intrigues that preceded and accompanied 
the Bourbon restoration. This narrative is preceded by a brief 
allusion to previous events; suspended midway 4! biographical 
notices of the family of the Bourbons; and closed by a sketch of 
the society and coteries of Paris, as they appeared after Louis had 
granted the Charter, opened the Assemblies, and seemed firmly 
seated on the throne. 

So much has been written on the period in question, both in the 
form of original narrative and of general history, that new inform- 
ation is not to be looked for. ‘The attraction of the book is in 
the ability and to some degree the personal character of the author : 
a similar work by another writer would not have the same popu- 
larity, perhaps not even the same interest. To the English public, 
however, the History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France will 
be useful: it even supplies a want ; for we have nothing that gives 
so full and particular an account of the event, exhibits so much 
practical political philosophy, of a kind, or combines great literary 
ability with a living knowledge of the actors, and the experience 
of a spectator if not an actor in the drama. The author speaks of 

rsons and circumstances with a certainty that might doubtless 

e mere confident assumption, but which in his case bears with 
it the stamp of knowledge and belief. He sketches characters and 
actions with the decision of one who is not only a master of his art 
but who draws direct from the actual objects. 

The most prominent feature of the work is fulness—in the case 
of a less known writer, or as a posthumous work, it might be called 
over-fulness. This fulness is not altogether produced by diffuseness, 
though Lamartine’s style is not condensed; nor by the introduc- 
tion of episodical matter; but by engrafting a number of lesser 
wholes upon the greater. The ea is broad, simple, and natural ; 
but treated dramatically as much as historically. After the intro- 
ductory survey, the narrative carries on the military decline of 
Napoleon till the capitulation of Paris; it then traces the councils 
of the Allies, especially of Alexander, the intrigues or schemes of 
the Legitimists, the open defection of the legislative and municipal 
bodies of Paris, the general weariness of the people, the treachery 
of the courtiers, the selfish fears of the Marshals, and the scenes at 
Fontainbleau till the abdication was finally extorted from Napo- 
leon, and the curtain drops upon the departure for Elba. 

The story is then suspended for a while by the figure called 
retrospection. The surviving members of the house of Bourbon 
are introduced to the reader ; their career is narrated from the 
outbreak of the Revolution; their characters, with those of some 
of their adherents, are depicted at length; and the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghein is elaborately told. The rash and impolitic efforts 
of the Count D’Artois (Charles the Tenth) and the junior branches 
of the family are contrasted with the quict intelligence and firm- 
ness of Louis the Eighteenth, baffling by dint of clear perception 
and resolute will the wishes of Alexander, the intrigues of Talley- 
rand, and the requirements of the Senate, till he ascends the throne 
the personation of hereditary right, though prepared to adapt him- 
self to the changes wrought by time and violence and to the neces- 
sities of the age. The second act closes with the apparent success 
of the Monarch, after an account of the various incidents which 
accompanied his return and reéstablishment. 

The fulness of which we have spoken is displayed more in the 
execution than in the plan. It is produced by exhibiting scenes in 
dramatic detail whose results a common historian would only have 
told, or by critical remarks or reflections, not inappropriate, but 
pursued into length; or by painting characters, not, probably, in 
over-detail, but with a fulness which makes a secondary historical 
figure a portrait. It is the number and extent of these biographi- 
cal portraits, together with an infusion of running commentary, 
that separates Lamartine’s manner from that of other historians. 








It has been intimated that Lamartine has some personal objects 
in view in this history,—a defence of himself, a justification of the | 
see Republic, and a disposition to injure Napoleon the nephew | 

attacking Napoleon the uncle. This may be true, but so ir as | 

e work has yet gone we see no distinct traces of any such purpose. | 
Three leading objects may be observed in the book,—to portray 
at length the character of Napoleon, and its consequences upon 
France and his own fortunes ; to show that under the actual cireum- | 
stances his downfall was necessary, for his selfishness had made 
nearly every one about him as selfish as himself and regardful only 


of his own interest; to represent that the advent of the Bourbons | 


was another necessity, for Napoleon’s ambition had exhausted and 
wearied the country, which wanted peace and government; that 
Napoleon’s right to rule, originating in the sword, and depending 
on its success, vanished in the moment of defeat; that the in- 
terested servility he had produced, and the abject submission he 
required to his decrees, had rendered the working of a consti- 
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tution difficult, and self-government—a democratical republic— 
impossible: there remained therefore nothing but the Bour. 
bons, for they only had an united party and a claim of right 
which either the Sovereigns of Europe or the opinion of man. 
kind would acknowledge. In impressing these views, indirect. 
ly and in the course of narrative or delineation, Lamartine 
may possibly exaggerate, as all rhetorical minds are apt to do; 
but we do not think that he exaggerates more than any other 
rhetorical author who writes upon a theory or idea. He may bear 
hard _— Napoleon; he may be incorrect in denying him feelings 
(though his feelings never for one moment stood in the way of his 
interest) ; and he may seem to press against him more like q 
pleader than a judge: but the elaborate review of his character 
seems to us just upon the whole in its conclusions, as it is keen in 
perception and comprehensive in its grasp. The following passages 
are from the epilogue as it were of the first book, when the Em- 
neror has taken leave of his Guards, embraced the Eagle, and 
riven off. 

“ Napoleon was a man of the school of Machiavel, not of that of Plutarch, 
lis object was neither virtue nor patriotism, but an ardent thirst after 
power and renown. Favoured by circumstances which never fell to the lot 
of any other man, not even Cwsar, he sought to conquer and possess the 
world at any cost—not to ameliorate it, but to aggrandize himself. This, 
the sole aim of all the actions of his life, lowers and narrows them in the 
eyes of all true statesmen, * - eS. 

‘He foresaw, with a precocious sagacity of instinct, that great risks of 
fortune would be or were the grand movements of things or of ideas. The 
French Revolution broke out; he threw himself in the midst of it. Did 
Jacobinism govern, he extolled it, affected Radical principles, and assumed 
all the exaggerated manners of the demagogues, their language, their cos- 
tume, their displeasure, and their popularity. The ‘Souper de Beaucaire,’ a 
harangue fit for a club, he wrote in a camp. The tide of the Revolution 
rose and fell in proportion as the public of Paris was excited or calm. Na- 
poleon rose and fell with it; serving with equal zeal, at one time the Con- 
ventionalists of Toulon, at another, the Thermidorians of Paris; sometimes 
the Convention against the demagogues, at others, Barras and the Directory 
against the Royalists. : 

‘“‘He yielded all to cireumstance and nothing to principle. With a fore- 
sight of who would be in power, he always joined the successful; rising in- 
differently with any, or against any. As a youth, he was a true specimen of 
the race and times of the Italian Republicans, who engaged on hire their 
bravery and their blood to any faction, any cause, provided they did but ag- 
grandize themselves. As a soldier, he offered his skill and his sword to the 
most daring or the most fortunate. 

“ This and nought else is observable in all his rapid career of fortune. 

* ” * * * 


“The heads of the Revolution, embarrassed by his presence, sent him to 
Egypt, there to conquer or to dic. Ilere we see another continent, another 
man, but still the same want of conscience. He announced himself as the 
regenerator of the East, who brought with him all the blessings of European 
liberty. At first he tried to persuade the people to allow themselves to be 
conquered. Mahometan fanaticism was an obstacle to his dominion. In- 
stead of combating that faith, he simulated belief in it, declared for Maho- 
met, and denounced the superstitions of Europe. He made religion the 
medium of his policy and his conquests. ‘Lhe negotiator who had bowed 
before the Pope at Milan, now bent his knee to the Prophet at Cairo. Dis- 
tance gives an illusory effect to exploits against an enervated race; exploits 
exaggerated by fame, but which remind one of the poetry of the Crusade. 
All he there thought of was to imitate Alexander on to gain his renown, 
No sooner, however, did he receive the first check at St. Jean d’Acre, than 
he abandoned all thoughts of conquest, empire, and Asiatic dreams, and left 
his army without being recruited, and without the power of capitulating as 
best it could.” 

After running rapidly over Napoleon’s career, the historian pro- 
ceeds. 

“He at length capitulated, or rather France capitulated without him; 
and he travelled alone across his conquered country and his ravaged pro- 
vinces, the route to his first exile, his only cortége the resentments and the 
murmurs of his country. What remains behind him of his long reign? for 
this is the criterion by which God and men judge the political genius of 
founders. All truth is fruitful, all falsehood barren. In policy, whatever 
does not create has no existence. Life is judged by what survives it. He 
left freedom chained, equality compromised by posthumous institutions, feu- 
dalism parodied, without power to exist, human conscience resold, philosophy 
proscribed, prejudices encouraged, the human mind diminished, instruction 
materialized and concentrated in the pure sciences alone, schools converted 
into barracks, literature degraded by censorship or humbled by bascuess, na- 
tional representation perverted, election abolished, the arts enslaved, com- 
merce destroyed, credit annihilated, navigation suppressed, international ha- 
tred revived, the people oppressed, or enrolled in the army, paying in blood 
or taxes the ambition of an unequalled soldier, but covering with the great 
name of France the contradictions of the age, the miseries and degradation 
of the country. Thisis the founder! This is the man !—a man instead ofa 
revolution !—a man instead of an epoch !—a man instead of a country !—a 
man instead of a nation! Nothing after him! nothing around hii but his 
shadow, making sterile the eighteenth century, absorbed and concentrated in 
himself alone. Personal glory will be always spoken of as characterizing the 
age of Napoleon ; but it a Rta merit the praise bestowed upon that of 
Augustus, of Charlemagne, and of Louis XIV. There is no age ; there is only 
a name ; and this name signifies nothing to humanity but himself. 

** False in institutions, for he retrograded ; false in policy, for he debased ; 


| false in morals, for he corrupted ; false in civilization, for he oppressed ; false 


in diplomacy, for he isolated,—he was only true in war; for he shed torrents 
of human blood. But what can we then allow him ? His individual genius 
was great ; but it was the genius of materialism. Tis intelligence was vast 
and clear, but it was the intelligence of calculation. He counted, he weighed, 
he measured: but he felt not; he loved not ; he sympathized with none ; he 
was a statue rather than a man. Therein lay his inferiority to Alexander and 
to Cwsar: he resembled more the Hannibal of the Aristocracy, Few men 
have thus been moulded, and moulded cold. All was solid, nothing gushed 
forth ; in that mind nothing was moved. His metallic nature was felt even 
in his style. He was, perhaps, the greatest writer of human events since 
Machiavel. Much superior to Cesar in the account of his campaigns, his 
style is not the written expression alone ; it is the action. Every sentence 
in his pages is, so to speak, the counterpart and counter-impression of the 
fact. There is neither a letter, a sound, nor a colour wasted between the fact 
and the word, and the word is himself. His phrases, concise, but struck © 

without ornament, recall those times when Bajazet and Charlemagne, not 
knowing how to write their names at the bottom of their imperial acts, dip- 
ped their hands in ink or blood, and applied them with all their articulations 
impressed upon the parchment. It was not the signature, it was the hand 
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: thus fixed eternally before the eyes ; and such were the pages 
io — dictated by Napoleon—the very soul of movement, of action, 
of his 


Tim which constituted his morality, his conscience, and his pe 


, ted, by his nature and his talents, from war and from glory ; 
ciple, a Serpe with it the name of France. Franee, obliged to accept 
and he anny and his crimes, should also accept his glory with a 


the odium oe ae cannot separate her name from his, without lessening 
serious 5 js equally incrusted with his greatness as with his faults. She 
it — pa nan n, and he has given itto her; but what she principally owes 
wishes ss the celebrity she has gained in the world. 

of ie celebrity, which will descend to posterity, and which is improperly 
ral i glory, constituted his means and his end. Let him therefore enjoy it. 
a ‘ise he has made will resound through distant ages ; but let it not per- 
= poser ter or falsify the judgment of mankind. This man, one of the 
ot creations of God, applied himself with greater power than any other 
= a possessed, to accumulate, therefrom, on his route. revolutions and 
moeliorations of the human mind, as if to check the march of ideas, and 
make all received truths retrace their steps. But time has overleaped him, 
and truths and ideas have resumed their ordinary current. He is admired as 
a soldier ; he is measured as a sovereign ;_he is judged asa founder of na- 
tions : great in action, little in idea, nothing in virtue, such is the man ! 

Flushed with the triumphs of popular oratory, it is probable 
that Lamartine somewhat depreciates the abilities of Talleyrand 
by indireetly depreciating the line in which they were exercised ; 
but the following is a just observation on the difficulty of mana- 
ging an assembly with liberty of specch, exeept by ministers who 
have been trained to it. The historian is describing the feelings 
of the Royalists on the first debates. 

“The King, aa a snd” ‘ci mma d as 1 Pres oes he a 

tended to concede to the two Chambers, surveyed from his cabinet these 
Pst debates with anxious solicitude, The courtiers frightened him with the 
first stammerings of the Opposition ; while the Royalists, full of recollections 
and of terrors, had never been able to compre hend this division of sovereignty, 
the oscillation of which between a king anda people constitutes the mixed 
and representative government of England. Every independent expression 
seemed to them an insult ; every national right a revolt, and every speech an 
indication of 1ze-majesty. The King, more practised and more firm, reas- 
sured them, and exerted himself to moderate the boldaess on the one side, 
and the fears on the other, of this new mode ef government. But none of his 
Ministers was capable, by his sagacity or his cloquence, to habituate the tri- 
bune and the Council to the working of the representative system. M. 
d’Ambray and M. Ferrand were mere superaunuated rhetoricians ; M. de 
Talleyrand, a man of the cabinet, the lobby, and the saloon, had not in his 
nature either the manly courage which struggles under the influence of strong 
convictions against the tumult, of a popular assembly, or that overwhelming 
brilliancy of intellect which subdues it, or that tone of voice which is the 
dominating power of the political orstor. A silent friend of Mirabeau’s, he 
had always kept himself in the shadow of this great debater in the Constituent 
Assembly. He had never become great in public opinion until the tribune 
had been demolished by despotism, and political fame was acquired, not in 
the open day, but by the artifice and mystery of court intrigue. He affected 
to despise this noisy vanity of public discussion, -_ to hold the clues to the 
conscience and ambition of some members of both Chambers. He forgot, 
and he made the King forget, that in one day, by the promulgation of the 
Charter, France had passed from the government of dean to the govern- 
ment of opinion.” 

The following passage will furnish an example of the historian’s 
narrative, and of the manner in which he intermingles it with re- 
flection: it also contains a just remark on the want of political 
firmness in soldiers. The passage is from the account of the 
events at Fontainbleau when Napoleon had formed the desperate 
resolution of marching on Paris. , . 

“This resolution transpired in the evening through the rumours of the 
—_. It made the army tremble with vengeance and with joy ; but it 
made the chiefs also tremble for Paris, for France, and for their own future 
prospects. They had none of them the same motives as Napoleon to risk 
the fruits of their lives, and the responsibility of their names, in a struggle 
of despair. If the Empire fell, their fame would still remain, as well as 
their rank, their riches, their nobility, and the certainty of being sought for, 
honoured, and consecrated by any other government, which would settle ac- 
counts with glory, and the services rendered to the country. None of them 
wished to tarnish their names with treason; but neither did any of them 
wish to second what they considered as insanity. It was therefore necessary, 
whatever the cost, to prevent the Emperor from putting their fidelity to the 
test, - — risking a last battle, in which to follow him would be mad- 
ness, and to desert him cowardice. 

“No sooner had the chiefs of the army been made acquainted with the re- 
solution of the Emperor, than the same sentiment raised the same murmur 
in their minds, inciting them, by the instinct of a common thought, to in- 
terrogate each other on their impressions, and to concert a plan of resistance, 
of objections, and of deliberations, which should make the mind of the Em- 
peror hesitate and waver. It was in the palace itself that the Marshals and 
the chiefs of corps met and assembled, at the first word, in the same spirit of 
opposition to the desperate plan of Napoleon. This opposition, so long cogi- 
tating, under the semblance of devotion and the promptitude of obedience, 
broke out at length in their gestures, in their looks, and in their aeclama- 
tions. A specious and honourable pretext justified the harshness and impro- 
prety of it in their own eyes. This was the interest of the army of which 
they considered themselves the natural representatives, and for which they 
Pon to engotinte, —s aw aes by pny aye: — 

risional Government. None of these martial personages dissembled for a 
moment that Napoleon was politically extinct, me that a new reign was about 
to commence. Military discipline, in depriving the man of camps and battles 
of the exercise of his own will, deprives him, more than it does any other 
rofession, of that energy of character so necessary in the vicissitudes of po- 
itical events. It inspires him with personal intrepidity, but divests him of 
civic constancy. Nothing yields so much and so quickly in the storm of re- 
Volutions as generals: they follow the noble profession of arms, but they 
follow it under every master ; they pass from one court to another, from an 
empire to a monarchy, from a monarchy to a republic, not like courtiers, but 

e servants—the sword of every hand which lends or gives itself to the last 

tson that wears a crown. It is in the ranks of the army that we must look 
he the heroism of courage ; but we rarely find there the heroism of independ- 


The same opinion is again expressed in describing the King’s 
triumphant rogress from Calais to Paris. 

The Marshals of Napoleon, and those most intimate with him, 

| to meet the King before his arrival at Compiégne, to secure to them- 

selves his earliest regards and be the first to gain the confidence of the fu- 

re reign. There was Marshal Berthier, who for twelve years had not 

quitted the tent or the cabinet of the Emperor; and Marshal Ney, his most 
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' intrepid lieutenant on the field of battle, of whom the Emperor had said, 


*I have three hundred millions in gold in the vaults of my palace, and I 
would give them all to ransom the life of such a man.’ These showed them- 
selves the most eager in the presence of his successor. Marshal Ney, om 
horseback with his colleagues round the royal coach, flourished his sword 
over his head, and cried aloud, as he showed the King to the people, * Vive 
le Roi! There he is, my friends,—the legitimate King! the real King of 
France!’ 

«These military men, so brave under fire, too frequently show themselves 
weakhearted before the changes incidental to events. The people were as- 
tonished at so much versatility in so much heroism; and they began to sus- 
- (what they have since had so many occasions to acknowledge) that the 
1abit of obeying all governments does not create constancy in the hearts of 
military men, and that the revolutions which have to fight against them one 
day have not the most obsequious servants on the next. 

“The King pretended to esteem this inconstant class; who did not, how- 
ever, deceive his sagacity.” 

The following picture of Louis the Eighteenth may be taken as 
a specimen of Lamartine’s portrait-painting. 

‘** He exhibited to observation, in his external appearance, this struggle 
of two nations and two tendencies in his mind. His costume was that of the 
old régime, absurdly modified by the alterations which time had introduced 
in the habits of men, He wore velvet boots, reaching up above the knees, 
that the rubbing of the leather should not hurt his legs, (frequently suffer- 
ing from gout,) and to preserve at the same time the military costume of 
kings on horseback. His sword never left his side, even when sitting in his 
easy chair; a sign of the nobility and superiority of arms, which he wished 
always to present to the notice of the gentlemen of his kingdom, His orders 
of chivalry covered his breast, and were suspended with broad blue ribands 
over his white waistcoat. His coat of blue cloth participated by its cut in 
the two epochs, whose costumes were united in him, hat court, half city. 
Two little gold epaulettes shone upon his shoulders, to recall the general by 
birth in the king. His hair, artistically turned up, and curled by the im- 
plement of the hair-dresser on his temples, was tied behind with a black silk 
riband, floating on his collar. It was powdered in the old fashion, and thus 
concealed the whiteness of age under the artificial snow of the toilet. 
three-cornered hat, decorated with a cockade and a white plume, reposed on 
his knees or in his hand. He seemed desirous of preserving upon all his per- 
son the impression and public notice of his origin and of his time, that in 
secing him the present age might look up, with material glance as well as 
with the eye of thought, to the foot of the throne, and that ceremonial should 
command respect through astonishment. He generally continued in a sit- 
ting posture, and only walked occasionally, supported on the arm of a cour- 
tier or a servant. 

** But if his antique costume and the infirmities of the lower part of his 
body recalled the decay of the past century and the debilitating advance of 
age, it was not the same with respect to his general aspect. The serenity ef 
his countenance was astonishing ; the beauty, the nobility, and the grace of 
his features, attracted the regard of all. It might be said that time, exile, 
fatigue, infirmity, and his natural corpulence, had only attached themselves 
to his feet and his trunk, the better to display the perpetual and vigorous 
youth of his countenance. The observer, in studying, never got tired of ad- 
miring it. Ilis high forehead was a little too much inclined to the rear, 
like a subsiding wall; but the light of intelligence played upon its broad 
convexity. His eyes were large and of azure blue, prominent in their oval 
orbits, luminous, sparkling, humid, and expressive of frankness. Ilis nose, 
like that of all the Bourbons, was aquiline, his mouth partly open, smiling, 
and finely formed. The outline of his cheeks was full, but not so much as 
to efface the delicacy of form and the suppleness of muscle. ‘The healthy 
tint and the lively freshness of youth were spread over his countenance. He 
had the features of Louis XV. in all their beauty, lit up with an intelligence 
more expanded and a reflection more concentrated, wherein majesty itself 
was not wanting. His looks alternately spoke, interrogated, replied, and 
reigned, pointing inwards as it were, and displaying the thoughts and 
sentiments of his soul. The impression of these looks was, like a thousand 
others, engraved in the memory, and there was no occasion for speech to 
make them easily recognized. At any expression displayed upon his coun- 
tenance, at once pensive and serene, abstracted and present, commanding and 
gentle, severe and attractive, no one could say, ‘ This is a sage, a philoso- 
pher, a politician, a pontiff, a legislator, or a conqueror’; for the repose of 
nature and the majesty of quietude removed all resemblance to these profes- 
sions, Which wrinkle and make pallid the features ; but one would say, ‘’Tis 
a king!’ but ’tis a king who has not yet experienced the cares and lassitude 
of the throne; ’tis a king who is preparing to reign, and who anticipates 
nothing but pleasure from the throne, the future, and mankind in general. 

“Such was the King at Hartwell, the eve of the day on which Providence 
sought him in his exile to restore him to royalty.”’ 

NEALE’S SYRIA, PALESTINE, AND ASIA MINOR.* 
Mr. NEALE was “ attached to the Consular service in Syria,” and 
resided in the country for eight years. A portion of that time was 
of course devoted to public duty in fixed localities, or to moving 
about on public business, but some of it was occupied in recreation 
and pleasure-trips. Between the two, Mr. Neale has exhausted 
the memorable places or striking scenes of Syria, from Gaza on the 
confines of Egypt to Alexandretta the port of Aleppo ; whence he 
just passes on into Asia Minor. His book consists of notices of the 
different places, and of journies between them; with sketches of 
men and manners, incidents, description, and remarks. _ 

A portion of the country to which Mr. Neale’s notices relate 
has freshness; for the common tourist seldom journeys beyond 
Beyrout, leaving Latakia, Antioch, Aleppo, and other places, un- 
visited. It is not novelty, however, but time, that gives va- 
lue to Mr. Neale’s work. Scanty traces of his avocation appear 
in his book, but almost every page exhibits its results. He speaks 
of the people and their rulers like one who is familiar with their 
daily life or their habitual doings. He describes places like a man 
acquainted with their various aspects in all seasons. His know- 
ledge of persons is a knowledge more intimate than can be gained 
by passing visits of ceremony or business; and this intimacy not 
only imparts certainty and truth to his descriptions, but gives rise 
to many occurrences, which though slight in themselves throw light 

upon the manners and habits of the people. He also knew the lan- 
guage, and could thus enter into the sense and spirit of what was 


had | going on, instead of being dependent upon a dragoman or inter- 


preter—a class of whom he gives a most contemptuous account. 

* Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 1850. By F. A. 

| Neale, Esq., late Attached to the Consular Service in Syria. In two volumes. Pub- 
lished by Colburn and Co, 
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The matter, moreover, is exhibited in a lively and unaffected 
manner. Light Years in Syria is one of the best accounts of the 
country and people that has been published of late years. Anti- 
quities, whether Scriptural or Classical, only receive a passing 
attention. 

Notwithstanding the devastation to which Syria was exposed | 
in the war between the Porte, the Pasha of Egypt, and the 
European powers, and the shocking misgovernment to which it is 
subjected, foreign trade, if not prosperity, seems to be advancing. | 
Europeans are establishing themselves in the country; the silk- | 
cultivation is improving under their auspices, and the repeal of the | 
English Corn-laws has given a considerable stimulus to Syrian 
exports of grain, not large considered with reference to British 
commerce, but important to places which heretofore had little or 
none. This is a picture of progress at a village near Mount Carmel. 

“ Not four years ago, Caipha was an insignificant fishing-village, with a 
population of little more than two hundred souls, and resorted to onty by 
smal: Arab boats, or vessels that sought protection from the inclemency of the 
weather in its safe and commodious harbour. At the present day its popu- 
jation may be reckoned at three thousand; and houses and huts cannot be 
fast enough constructed to afford shelter to the numerous new settlers that 
arrive almost daily. From the middle of September up to the middle of 
November 1850, a space of only two months, no less than eight English | 
vessels, whose joint measurement amounted to about two thousand three 
hundred tons, loaded at Caipha eighteen thousand quarters of wheat for 
Falmouth and Cork alone ; and besides these, there were several large Greck 
vessels for Bristol and the North of Ireland. Such a sudden start of trade | 
on a gigantic scale brought numerous speculating Arabs from the surround- 
ing villages, who found it best suited their convenience to fix their permanent 
abode within the walls of Caipha itself. Every one, even the most wretched 
and destitute, found ample employment for themselves and families; the 
men and boys worked as labourers in assisting the numerous masons em- 
ployed upon new buildings; the more robust became porters and watermen ; 
and the women and girls were actively engaged from sunrise to sundown in 
sifting wheat and sessame seed at the various warehouses of the merchants. 
Yet notwithstanding the daily influx of strangers, ready and eager to find 
employment, the trade grew faster upon the town than its rapidly increasing 
population, so that merchants and ships were absolutely at a stand-still for 
want of hands. The natives being well aware of the power they were thus 
invested with, refused to work except at the most exorbitant rates. Mer- 
chants were bound down to time by charter-parties, and they had no alter- 
native left them but to agree to these rates. I have known porters who car- 
ried sacks of wheat from a warehouse not twenty yards from the landing~ 
place gain as much as from thirty to forty shillings a day, a sum hardly 
gained by a month’s labour at any other port in the Mediterranean. These 
creatures, who a few months before had crawled about from door to door 
begging a morsel of bread to appease tho cravings of hunger, grew insolent 
in proportion as their independence increased ; and I have seen Arab mer- 
chants, who were tortured out of their existence by the masters of the Enz- 
lish vessels consigned to their houses, actually crave as a favour of these 
porters to carry down their grain for a sum twenty times the amount ordi- 
narily given.” 

The ill effects resulting from insufficient labour were aggravated 
by want of boats and a bad landing-place. The latter, however, 
was the real difficulty, and in any other place than Turkey it 
would have been quickly remedied by building a jetty; but the 
Turkish government does nothing of itself, there are no forcign 
authorities of weight to interfere, and “everybody's business is 
nobody’s business.” Russia seems the best provided with public 
agency, Great Britain about the worst. 

“From what occurred during my stay at Caipha, Tam only astonished that 
bloodshed and murder have not been of frequent occurrence. According to 
the custom established at Cuipha, any man who suceceds in being the first 
party to deposit or empty out a sack of grain in a boat, has an indisputable 
right to make use of that boat for the trip; but on its return from the ship, 
it is freed from this appropriation, and is again open to seizure. A most 
diverting sight is to see the numerous merchants, clerks, ship-brokers, and 
skippers, screaming out offers at the highest pitch of their voices to the un- 
conscious boatmen, who are vet far beyond the reach of all sound. Some are 
perched on the bank over the Customhouse-gate ; others are on the landing- 
stairs; a few are seated on the ledge of rocks which run parallel with the 
town; and one or two, more hardy than the rest, are wading out into the | 
sea, in the hope of being able to take forcible possession of the prize. Mean- 
while, some twenty porters, each carrying for different warehouses, are 
jostling and hustling one another on the very slippery steps from which 
goods are embarked, each determined in his own mind to be the first to throw 
in the sack, or to perish in the attempt; and the sudden disappearance of a 
man, sack and all, who has lost his balance and fallen into the water, is not 
at all a rare spectacle at Caipha. On such oceasions, a fight generally ensues, 
at first confined to the man who fell into the water and the porter who was 
the cause of his mishap; and, asa natural consequence, the heavily-laden 
man is sure to meet a similar fate to that which he had occasioned his 
neighbour. Then the war becomes general. The two clerks who keep tally, 
and the two merchants who are shipping, and the two eaptains on board 
whose ships the lost grain was to be shipped, all fall to at onee, and keep at 
it tooth and nail. Amidst the uproar and confusion that ensue, the anxious- 
ly expected boat touches the land ; and is instantly pounced upon by some 
man more wary than his neighbours, who has kept aloof from the others in 
some hidden nook or corner, and who rushes into the boat at the peril of his 
life, when, having safely deposited the bag of wheat, he proclaims his victory 
by shouting eut the name of the lucky individual he carries for.”’ F 

The following picture of landlords and peasants has interest 
for itself, and is curious for its indication of a germ of constitu- 
tional ed even in Turkey. The provincial Council alluded to 
is doubtless at the very best a mere oligarchy, and in the more 
palmy days of the Ottoman Porte would be nothing opposed to 
an able and resolute Pasha; still there is the theory of a cheek, 
like the old Parliaments of France or the existing Provincial 
Councils of Russia. 

“It may be safely stated that the whole of the wealth yielded by the rieh 
and fertile soil of Antioch, and the villages under its jurisdiction, is divided 
between its Ayans and Effendis. The chief among these, Musoud Effendi, is 
said to possess upwards of one hundred mulberry plantations, which, in silk 
alone, yield him a revenue of about fifteen thousand pounds per annum. 
Hadgi Halif Aga ranks next to Musoud Effendi. He is descended from a re- 
negade Jew, and possesses all the natural cunning of his ancestors, by which 
he has greatly augmented the influence and power arising from his social in- 
terest and position. 





(Saturday, 


aa ——_ 
“The Governor of Antioch, however talented he may be, and however dy. 
termined to support his authority and the dignity of his post, is : 
a mere cipher, and is little more respected amongst the population of An 
tioch ; for, apart from the certainty of his being sooner or later bribed ove 
to the party of some influential Ayan, the Megilis, or Council, being com. 
posed of the various Effendis, whose policy it is to act en masse, as jt 
pull together, and he ean never hope to carry any measure into effect whieh 
would be injurious to their private interests. 
«These Avans are thirteen in number, all more or less rich and influentig) 





and the greater part of the p»pulation may be said to earn their bread di. 
rectly or indirectly in their employment or service: for amongst them j, 
divided the whole of the territorial possessions, from Jesser il Haded on the 
one side, to the villages of Suedia, Bitias, and Cassab on the other,—a}| land 
in a high state of cultivation, producing wheat, barley, and other grain, or 
laid out in mulberry plantations for the rearing of the silk-worm, ? 

“T believe that if the title-deeds of many of these Effendis were examj 
the Sultan’s Government would discover that the revenue has been defrauded 
to a considerable extent, and that if their hourly transactions with the eys. 
tomhouse-officers and other local authorities were strictly investig ted, de. 
faleations to a considerable amount would be found as to the actual amount of 
excise which they pay to the revenue. The peasantry on their estates }g. 
bour twelve hours in the day, and at the expiration of twelve months, figq 
themselves, instead of being any the better, indebted to their iniquitous 
landlord. The vast improvements and ameliorations that have been effected 
under the present enlizhtened Sultan’s sway have, however, reached eyey 
Antioch, though they are not yet carried out to any extent.” 

For those, however, who are not under the thumb of the land. 
lords, Antioch has its attractions. Here are the pros and cons, 

“Antioch is, beyond dispute, the cheapest place in the world, as well 4 
one of the healthiest ; and if it were not for the ragged little boys, who hoot 
at every stranger and throw stones at his door, annoying you in every 
sible way, L should prefer it as a place of residence to any spot I have visite] 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 

“My house was of perfectly new construction, well planted, and well 
situated, and proof against water as well as wind. I had four rooms, a sit- 
tingroom, a diningroom, a bedroom, and a dressingroom. I had a walled 
enclosure of about eighty feet square, where roses and geraniums vied in 
beauty with jessamines and lilies. There was also a poultry-yard, a pigeon- 
house, stables for three horses, a storchouse, a kitchen, and a servants’ room, 
I had in the garden a grape-vine, (muskutel,) a pomegranate-tree, a peach- 
tree, a plum-tree, an apricot, and a China quince; and, in addition to all 
these, a fountain perpetually jetting up water, and a well, and a bathing. 
room. For all this accommodation I paid three hundred and fifty piastres— 
about three pounds sterling ; and this was a higher rent than would be paid 
by any native. Of course the house was unfurnished ; but furniture in the 
East is seldom on a grand seale: a divan, half a dozen chairs, a bedstead, a 
mattress, a looking-glass, a table or two, and half a dozen pipes and nar- 
chilies, are all one requires. Servants cost about three pounds a head per 
annum. Seven and a half pounds of good mutton may be had for a shilling; 
fowls, and fat ones too, twopence each. Fish is sold by the weight; thirteen 
rotolos for a beshlik, or about seventy pounds weight for a shilling. Eels, 
the very best flavoured in the world, three halfpence each. As for vegetables, 
whether ceabbages, lettuces, des asperges, celery, water-cresses, parsley, beans, 


| peas, radishes, turnips, carrots, caulitlowers, and onions, a penny worth would 


last a man a week. Fruit is sold at the same rates; and grapes cost about 
five shillings the horse-load. Game is also abundant. Dried fruits and nuts 
ean be obtained in winter. In fact, living as well as one could wish, I found 
it impossible (house-rent, servants, horses, board, washing, and wine in- 
cluded) to exceed the expenditure of forty pounds per annum. 

* Under these cireumstances, it may appear marvellous that many Euro- 
peans possessed of limited means have not made Antioch their temporary 
home; but every question has two sides, and everything its pros and cons. 
The cons in this instance are the barbarous character of the people among 
whom you live; the perpetual liability of becoming at one instant’s warn- 
ing the victim of some fanatical émeute; the small hopes you have of re- 
dress for the grossest insults offered ; the continual intrigues entered into by 
the Ayans to disturb your peace and comfort; the absence of many of the 
luxuries enjoyed in Europe; the want of society and books; and the total 
absence of all places of worship, whieh gradually creates in the mind a mor- 
bid indifference to religion, and which feeling frequently degenerates into 
absolute infidelity. It is better to choose with David in such a case, and say, 
‘I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord than dwell in the 
tents of iniquity.’ ”’ 

The book abounds with sketches and anecdotes inlicative of 
individual or general character ; of which we take a few. 

ACTIVE PRACTICE. . 

A doctor is thought nothing of here unless he resorts to violent remedies. 
I was told a curious aneedote of a soi-disant doctor, who acquired a great re- 
putation in Beilan, He was much given to administering emetics, and 
having a very delicate patient, resorted as usual to this method of eure, 
leaving in the hands of the patient's brother three strong doses of emetic, 
which he direeted should be administered at intervals of three hours. The 
brother, finding that the first powder had no immediate effet, gave the un- 
fortunate invalid the remaining two within five minutes. The result was 
violent sickness, sueceeded by spasms and cramp, which in a few hours ter- 
minated fatally. Next day, the doctor was astounded to learn, on inquiring, 
that his patient was dew; and evinced his concern in his face. “ Never 
mind,” said the brother, * it was so fated; but, Mashulla! you are a great 
doctor: the medicine you gave never ceased operating till the moment of my 
brother's death. It was a fine medicine, and if it couldn't cure him nothing 
earthly cou'd.”’ 





SYRIAN CAMEL-DiRIVERS. 

The camel-drivers are a hardy robust race, who have seldom throughout 
their lives any o her eanopy over their heads, night or day, snow or rail, 
than the heavens. Enveloped in their sheepskin cloaks, and squ itted round 
such fire as the weather will permit of their having, they vociferate rather 
than talk, and sing and smoke, and are as contented as though they were 


| snugly seated in some baronial hall. They sleep an hour or so profoundly, 


and wake up as refreshed as though their couch had been eider-down instead 
of the damp earth, and as though they had had the finest blinkets instead 
of frost for their coverlet. On the whole, nothing can exceed the hard life 
which these poor fellows lead. Buffeted and reviled by Turkish officials ot 
European merchants, they toil on the road, sereaming to each other or to 
their submissive but occasionally truant camels. Now a bale is hanging 
over a precipice and must be adjusted; and the cameliers hurry to each 
other with frantic clamour, their gaunt but muscular limbs quivering with 
excitement. ‘C'est un peuple criard,” says Lamartine; and so In good 
truth they are. It is by no means an uncommon thing for them to lose their 
voices for a while after an unusually disastrous accident to a camel, 80 fics, 
severingly and incessantly had they bawled their injunctions, reproaches; 
and imprecations after the poor beast ere it completed the mischief. 

HORSE SURGERY. - 

In Acre there is a plentiful supply of Turkish veterinary surgeons; ® 

about the most curious sight I ever witnessed was a horse under treatment 
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titioners. First they threw it on the ground, by tying its four 
by chews Peo closely together that it became as helpless as an infant; then 
fect ot bandage was placed over the nose and mouth, only leaving sufticient 
a ty for the animal to breathe. A Turkish pipe, containing tobacco, bang, 
‘ch, cuscus, and other narcotics, was inserted in one of the nostrils, and 
ery being placed upon the bowl, the horse involuntarily inhaled the 
Y MT ing smoke ; which had the effect, after a very short period, of rendering 
< yeeious of what was going on. Then the skill of surgery was brought 
it — and the fetlock of the poor brute being laid open, a perfect hive of 
= ye deposited by a fly, common in some parts of the desert between Da- 
pe a and Bagdad, was duly extracted. The wound was closed up with 

— sticking-plaster, and the bands being unloosed, buckets of cold water 

os thrown over the horse ; who quickly revived. The foot was now placed 

Hart Jing, and a few days afterwards, so effective had been the operation, the 
in a sling, . . Se 

5 fi » its daily avocations. 

horse was fit to pursue 1 ) 

THE ANTIQUE DEALER OF ANTIOCH. 

It is on these occasions [the violent rains] that those antique coins and 
tones are collected for which Antioch is so justly celebrated. No sooner has 
i e weather cleared up after a smart shower of rain, and the waters com- 
a to abate, than swarms of little children may be observed busily oceu- 
ied in the numerous gutters, armed with sieves and sticks and brooms, 
sweeping up and clearing away the mud, and earnestly occupied in hunting 
for antiques. Seldom is the search fruitless. Some of the little seekers find 
gilver coins, others copper ; and some few are lucky enough to light on pre- 
cious stones. These children had been for some time in the practice of earry- 
ing off their booty toa Turk called Hadji Ali, who made it his business to 
trade in antiques. From the hard bargains he drove he was more Jew than 
Turk; buying up everything from the children at ridiculously low prices, and 
then gaining enormously by retailing them to English travellers. From na- 
val officers, in particular, he acquired large sums; and had been so spoiled 
by their generosity, that he now on all occasions demanded the most exor- 
: ives for things re hemselves of the smallest value Hedji 
pitant prices for things that were of themselves of the sma alue, adji 
Ali — as illiterate as he was knavish, and the old regue on one oceasion 
was completely taken in by avery modern antique, for which he had been 
induced to pay a large sum, Visiting the tents of some English travellers as 
yas his wont, and unrolling one by one from the many folds of old rags and 
dirty paper in which they were enveloped, the stones and antiques that he 
set most value upon, he at length drew one with apparent reluctance from 
the very bottom of a littl» tin canister, declaring his unwillingness to part 
with it for anything less than twenty guineas. The price asked naturally 
excited the curiosity of every one present; aad on the precious relique being 
at length produeed and inspeeted, it turned out to be a piece of common glass, 
with a portrait of Liston as Paul Pry, and the familiar device of “I hope I 
don’t intrude.” Ali was vastly Ciscomtited by the laughter of the group, 
and offered his cherished antique to his next visiter for five pounds ; when he 
learnt, to his consternation, that it was not worth five farthings. adji, 
however, had in his possession a beautifully eut emerald, which presented 
the striking device of seven distinct heads on being turned in as many di- 
rections: but the rogue knew that the emerald was in itself of great value, 
and would never listen to any reasonable offer for it. The result of his ob- 
stinacy in refusing to part with this relique was that an old Turk got pos- 
session of it for nothing. A Mutzellim, who had avowed his dcetermina- 
tion to make as much money as he could during his brief sojourn at Antioch, 
(for a Mutzellim’s stay in oflice and power is generally very brief,) got in- 
telligence of Ali’s wealth, and of the method he had adopted to accumulate 
riches; and the consequence was, that the poor wretch was dragged out of 
bed one night, and carried before the Governor, charged with having de- 
frauded the Government by assuming to himself the right of selling an- 
tiques. His property was confiscated, and he himself bastinadoed ; and it was 
not till he had lingered many months in prison, that he was, by the Mut- 
zellim’s reeall from Antiveh, set at lorge, to commence the world again as 
he best could, 

BODENSTEDT'’S MORNING-LAND.* 

Tae author of these volumes passed several years in the Caucasian 
range and the regions adjacent, studying the “ ethnographical, 
statistical, and historical relations, civil and military, of the 
countries between the Black and Caspian Seas.” Upon these grave 
subjects Dr. Bodenstedt has published some scientific works, but 
he reserved his poetical impressions and lighter topics for the ears of 
his friends. During the last days of October 1848, he found him- 
self in Vienna, at the thickest of the combat, when he who ven- 
tured into the streets was liable to be shot by the Imperialists or 

‘ i s , perlaists o1 
pressed by the Republicans, and a house was not much safer 
from the chances of the bombs. At this crisis, several friends 
were assembled one evening in Bodenstedt’s house; but their 
minds were too distracted for conversation; “ every moment 
Was broken in upon by the noise of the artillery or by the rolling 
ofthe drums.” To divert thought from the painful present, one 
of the company called upon the host to tell some of his “adven- 
a in the Land of the Morning.” He willingly complied, and 
le company “ sat far on into the deep night.” 

“All were listening intently to my narrations. No one thought any more 
oe without, nor of the burning suburbs, and the beat of the drums, 

a the fring. 

“Between that day and this, as I am writing down these recollections, 
exactly a year has fled. My friends have, in the meanwhile, often urged me 
to give through the press a wider extension to the narrations which exercised 
® happy an influence on them.” 
ee “e publication of the work, and its double title of “The 

orning-Land, or a Thousand-and-one Days in the East.” 

= must confess we should not have attributed such a potent 
spell to Dr. Bodenstedt’s impressions of travel, as to suppose they 
—_ charm away the anxiety of a bombardment. The book seems 
ve Us fragmentary in its scheme and often slight in its matter, with 
One an intrusion of the author’s personality. Curious pictures 
inf torgian and Armenian life will be found, with some valuable 
ormation as to the state of the Caucasian region under the 
<a rule, and the effects of Russian so-called “ civilization.” 
- these passages are balanced by scenes of a trifling kind, 

ee description has not the effect upon the reader which 
deal ) pomcergge produces upon the author, and by a good 

of remark allied to reverie. There are also various poems 
ments of poems, translations from the Russian, Persian, 
an, or Armenian, with a few of the Doctor’s own. These trans- 


or 
Georgi 


By Friedrich 


. . 
Boat Morning-Land ; or a Thousand-and-one Days in the East. 
: Pul- 


lished by Be ~. the German by Richard Waddington. In two volumes. 


lations frequently possess feeling, contain natural imagery, and ex- 


, hibit national manners ; but they are devoid of poetical character- 


istics ; a deficiency which may be owing to the double or triple 
transmutation to which they have been subjected. 

The framework of the book is an outward journey from Moseow 
to Tiflis across the Steppes of Southern Russia and the Caucasian 
range, and a return steam-voyage along the coast of the Blaek 
Sea, calling at various Russian settlements en route. The inter- 
mediate sections contain accounts of various excursions made by 
the author in pursuit of the main object of his studies; but to 
give a continuous account of travels is not the main purpose. The 
narrative is continually suspended or broken off to introduce a de- 
scription or reflection, or to pass to some other theme. The real 
topics of the book are specimens of poetry, sketches of manners 
and persons, tales illustrative of Caucasian life, mingled with re- 
miniscences of parties and personal occurrences, as well as storics, 
slight in themselves and prolonged to weariness, of the author's 
Georgian master of languages, one Mirza-Schafty. 

As might be inferred from the number of poetical specimens in 
the volumes, Dr. Bodenstedt has some fancy and vivacity of mind, 
which frequently serve him well in natural description. This is a 
striking picture of the Steppes in what is elsewhere mid-autumn. 

“September is not yet closed, and already the landscape around us wears 
a wintry aspect. 

“The sky is overcast with grey clouds, and the air is as dark and dusky 
at mid-day as at the approach of the evening twilight ; flocks of crows and 
ravens are swinging on the leafless boughs; the autumnal wind dismally 
= over the snow-whitened ficlds, through which the read winds like a 
iuge black stripe; for the ice lies yet too thin, and the snow too loose to 
resist the hoofs of the horses and the incisions of the carriage-wheels; and 
every time the light winter array is broken through, a black ooze wells from 
the slimy soil, like jets of tar.”’ 

Part of the following picture of uncertainty in Russia is less 
striking to Englishmen with their extensive commerce and wide 
colonial empire than it is toa German. Its feature lies in the faet 
that every Russian, except perhaps the merchant, is liable to this 
whirligig life at the pleasure of somebody. 

“The physician, who today has passed his examination in Moscow, will, a 
few weeks hence, perhaps, be curing bilious fevers on the shores of the Black 
Sea; the newly-married functionary, just settled in Petersburg, is suddenly 
appointed to a Government office on the frontiers of China ; the officer of the 
Guards, who intends in the evening to pay a visit to the lady of his love, is 
unexpectedly despatched in the afternoon as a courier to the Caucasus, Thus 
it fures with all classes of society. 

* And as the Russian nowhere feels himself at home for any length of time, 
one nowhere feels at home for any length of time with him. 

“The gentle power of habit and the charm of remembrance are no oe 
for him. He takes no root in the past, and thinks not of the future. his 
truly Oriental character of the Russian—to live only for the passing moment, 
and only to enjoy the present—is conspicuous even jn his dwelling. 

* He builds for himself alone and his own individual likings, without a 
thought of those who may come after him. And beeause he has no spirit of 
invention, nor taste for beautiful structures, he allows his house to be built 
after the fashion of those around him, and usually in such haste that often 
in a few years the building is nothing more than a plastered ruin. 

“Hence the frigid uniformity of the Russian houses, and the singular cir- 
cumstance that there is no telling by the appearance of any house whether 
it was built one year, ten, or a hundred years ago—so different from the old 
towns of Germany, Italy, and other countries, where the buildings are, as it 
were, living pages of history, instructive mediators betwixt the present and 
the past.”’ 

Notwithstanding our author must have carried on his inquiries 
by permission of the Russian Government, and he received con- 
tinual civilities from the officers in the Caucasus, truth compels 
him to give a very indifferent account of the Russian capabilities 
for ruling, or for teaching civilization. Even in the matter of pass- 
able ways they are behinahand. This is his picture of Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia. 

* Thus far I have shown you Tiflis and its inhabitants only on the fine 
days of spring, and from the distance that glorifies; let us now change the 
seene for once to a different time of the year, and contemplate a little more 
( losely . 

“It is winter. At night we have had a degree or two of coldt+; on the 
snow, already risen to a thick layer, another threatens to fall; the sky is 
overeast with grey clouds, and all sight of the mountains is lost. With dif- 
fieulty one still discerns in the distance the lofty mountain fortress of Tiflis; 
who herself looks so uncomfortable that it seems asif she were going to cover 
over with her mantle of snows all the bloody remembrances which past cen- 
turies have left behind inher. The winter adornment suits her badly, as it 
doves her whole environs. 

“ To an inhibitant of Northern climates the cold is here doubly sensible 
and unpleasant, since he finds seareely any protecting provision against it. 
Nevertheless, as the warmth of the advancing day increased, I always wished 
the cold of the morning to return; for whilst the sun rends for an hour or 
two the veil of clouds, the whole city is converted into a sea of slush. 

“The snow, shovelled down from the roofs of houses in the morning, 
piles itself up in the narrow crooked streets into regular hills, and when 
kneaded through by the sunbeams and camels’ feet, forms so bottomless a 
miss that a foot-passenger sinks in deep at every step, and even the best- 
teamed vehicle has difficulty in getting through. 

* But this is yet the fairer side of the winter, and lasts at the most but a 
few weeks, during which one can still at least go out in the mornings and 
evenings, when the filth has acquired a certain consistency by the cold. 

“The proper mud season commences when the night-frosts and snow- 
storms have quite ceased. 

“ The air is warm where the city is defended by the surrounding moun- 
tains; but where these divide, a cold cutting wind blows down from Cauca- 
sus in seldom interrupted fiereeness, howling through the principal streets of 
Tiflis, and frequently on the Taurie and Erivan Squares, rendering walking 
im yoasible. 

t What with the slush of the melted snow and the frequent torrents of 
rain, the unpaved streets are often wallowing in filth to the depth of two or 
three fect, and in lower parts are quite under water. During this time— 
and one may always depend on the year for a month or two of it—every 
egress into the town becomes a hazardous adventure; for whoever avails 
himself of horse, ass, or drosky as a means of transport, runs the risk of 
taking a mud-bath against his will. 

+ Below freezing-point, which in Reaum. is 0° 
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“ That, under such circumstances, cleanliness in dress and dwelling among 
the poorer classes—of whom, however, the great majority of the inhabitants 
consists—is not to be thought of, scarcely needs be mentioned.” 

There is a sombre nie ape of the garrisons of the Black Sea, 
where so many are annually sacrificed to the Imperial lust of terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

“ When in a beautiful morning of spring, one wanders through the bloom- 
ing environs of Pitzunda, (or Bitshvinda, as the natives call it,) and the eye 
feeds on the manifold beauties of nature that laugh around us here in most 
luxurious abundance, it is hard to believe that this seemingly so blessed shore 
should be a dwelling-place of misery and lamentation. But, unfortunately, 
such js the case ; the unhealthy hue of the soldiers’ faces, their faded, sunken 
cheeks, bear frightful witness of it. The balls of the enemy are less to be 


dreaded here than the intermitting and yellow fevers, the liver and other com- | 
—— which in Pitzunda, as almost on the whole East coast of Pontus, have | 


xed their habitation, and commit ravages from which few people living here 
escape. The fate of those is indeed to be pitied whom an adverse destiny 
has cast in this wilderness for any length of time. 
“In general, it may be assumed that not one of the soldiers sent hither be- 
holds again the soil of his native home. If I compare all the accounts which 


have come to me from different sources in connexion with this subject, the | 


result of them appears to be that the garrisons of the forts of this coast have 


to be renewed on an average every three years. The subordinate officers sta- , 


tioned here are generally such as have been guilty or suspected of some 
crime: restless heads, that carry their hearts on their tongues—liberal- 


minded people, who cannot think softly, and are not contented with the ex- | 


isting order or rather disorder of things in Russia—young and old Poles, of 
the most different ranks and views—find here a second fatherland. It is easy 
to conceive that among these banished men are often found the most inter- 


esting personages ; whose hearts one never thinks of judging in accordance | 


with their unhappy fate. 

“ Here already many a hopeful youth, brought up in the palaces of the 
capital, has found in solitude his far-lamented death; full mary a cry of 
anguish from hearts dead to hope has mingled in the dusk of night with the 
howl of the winds that incessantly lash the shores; and already many a 


banished man, wearied of life, has sought and found his death in the white | 


waves of the Black Sea. With respect to the higher and empowered otlicers, 


on whom so much depends, the Government has to exercise the extremest | 


caution in going to work; and among these I have found many very hu- 
mane and able men.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. By Alphonse 
De Lamartine. Volume I. 





Eustace ; an Elegy. Second edition. 
This volume is a tribute of parental affection. In 1842 Mr. Tennyson 
*Eyncourt lost his fourth and youngest surviving son, by yellow fever, in 
the West Indies, whither Captain Eustace had gone to join his regiment. 


Various memorials at Barbadoes and at the family seat attest the remem- | 


brance of the survivors; and his father printed an elegy for private circu- 
lation, which he has now given to the world in a second edition. 
A poem written under such cireumstances is hardly patent to criticism ; 


but it may be said of Kustace that it exhibits nature, insufliciently developed | 


and somewhat overlaid, from want of art, or of exercise. Life and even 
action are given to the elegy, by introducing a féte which took place at 
Bayons Manor, the family seat, in honour of the baptism of the Prince of Wales 
and the departure of Eustace : and the moral pointed by death in general— 
** Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou livest 
Live well "— 
is philosophically expanded.] 

Philosophie Proverbiale. Par Martin F. Tupper. Traduite en Frangais 

d’aprés la dixiéme édition, par George Mctivier. 
This version of Mr. Martin Tupper’s ‘“ Proverbial Philosophy ”’ is about the 
st translation we have met with. M. Metivier’s rendering is close as re- 
gards the meaning, similar to the prototype line in point of movement, and 
ssesses as much spirit as the original. Tere and there the meaning is 
aboriously conveyed rather than happily expressed; but the difference of 
idiom will produce this in the best of cases.] 

Consuetudines Kancia. A Wistory of the Gavelkind and other Remark- 
able Customs of the County of Kent. By Charles Sandys, F.S.A. | 
(Cantianus.) 

[A curious and elaborate antiquarian volume, which takes for its base the | 
**costumal of Kent’’—the law of gavelkind as preserved by Lambard, and 
in the form of commentary or disquisition travels over the history and cus- 
toms of the county, with references to the kingdom at large and to places 
beyond seas; for Mr. Sandys begins with the Romans, if not earlier, and 
does not leave his subjects till he reaches our own day. The book is a eu- 
rious repertory of legal, topographical, and general ne wee for the free | 
customs of the men of Kent were, in our author’s opinion, the laws of Ed- | 
ward the Confessor, of which the subsequent charters, and Magna Charta it- 

self, were a sort of inferior imitation. The matter might have been im- 

proved in point of arrangement and style.] 

A Guide to the German Language ; or Manual for the Acquirement of | 
a Grammatical and Conversational Knowledge of German. By 
Franz Adolph Moschzisker, St. Phl. of the University of Leipzig, Ke. | 

[This manual consists of three parts. The first contains a grammar of the | 
necessary rules only, leaving exceptions and specialties to be pointed out as | 
they occur. The second consists of dialogues, framed as much as possible on 
the conversation of actual life, and without an English translation, which 
the pupil is to make for himself. The third part is a selection from English 
classical writers, which the pupil is to turn into German. The principle of 
the whole is—practice as soon as possible, and as much of it as possible. 
There are explanatory annotations; but the book is not designed to be used 
without a master. ] 

Geography for the Use of Beginners. Ry William Hughes, F.R.G.S. | 
(School Series. Edited by the Reverend G. R. Gleig, M.A.) 

British Plants. By Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M. A Treatise on Botany. 
By Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M. <Aeith’s Treatise on the Use of the 
Globes. Condensed, corrected, and improved, by Thomas Atkinson, 
M.A. (Scott’s First Books in Science.) 

Sap four shilling books are compilations upon the sciences mentioned in | 
their respective titles, by men who not only bring judgment to the task of 
selection and skill to the presentation of common knowledge, but who can 
throw into their labours something of an independent air. The brochure on 
the “ Use of the Globes”’ is founded on Keith’s well-known book, but with 
many omissions and additions. } 

aed Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. Third corrected and improved 

ition. 


PAMPHLETS, 
Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England : addressed 
to the _ of the Oratory. By John Henry Newman, D.D., &c. 
Lecture Y, 





Speech of the Duke of Argyll on the Second Reading of 
tical Titles Bill, in the House of Lords, July 21, 185), 
The Claims of the Jews ona Christian State; a Lecture. By the 
rend D. M‘Gill, Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of “ Modern Painters,” 
The Edinburgh Review, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, and the Reverend } 
Maitland, on Mesmerism. A Communication from a Gentlemay - 
England to a Friend in France. a 
Rivista Britannica ; Giornale Mensuale, — Raccolta di Articolj trattj 
dalle migliori Publicazioni Inglesi. Fascicoli I. e IL, 7 
Seritté Inglesi sulla Politica Contemporanea, 


FINE ARTS. 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 

Those who wish to know what manner of thing might be the realized 
popular notion of the day, will do well to visit the Gallery of Illustration 
in order to see Messrs. Grieve and Telbin’s latest addition to its attys. 
tions—“the Crystal Palace as a Winter-Garden.” The artists —why 
take the precaution of disclaiming any ex-officio authority, or the ady. 
cacy of any fully-matured plan—-have imagined the stupendous green. 
house under two aspects, by day and by night; thus taking occasion ty 
| show the brilliant effect which illumination by gas would have upon the 
| garden —nor less, as may be added from implication, upon the exhibitio, 
itself in its present state. A canal extending down the midile of th 
nave, to be crossed at frequent intervals by bridges in the Venetian tagy 
is a principal feature in Messrs. Grieve and Telbin’s idea of a winter gy. 
den; which contemplates besides, long aisles of statuary and the other 
| more obvious accessories which would add a charm to the main application 

of the building. 

The exhibition of this picture immediately precedes that of the Over. 
land Route diorama; which continues in high and deserved favour, reap. 
ing its full share of advantage from the great season of 1851. 


the Ecclesigg, 


Hallow 








CATLIN'S EXHIBITION, 

Mr. Catlin’s collection of American nationality has received an acc9s- 
sion recently in West’s once famous picture of Penn's treaty with the 
Indians. Once famous, we say; for its reputation has shared the even 
undue depreciation of all the painter’s works: yet it is still sufficiently 
familiar to the public by engravings to absolve us from the task of de- 
| scription. 

A more gencral occasion of interest is the arrival of four Canadian 
Indians of the Iroquois tribe with contributions which had been destined 
for sale at the Great Exhibition, in imperfect acquaintance with the rules 

| by which exhibitors are bound; so that the poor fellows have accom- 

| plished their journey only to find themselves disappointed. Their fabries 

| in beaded work, consisting of purses, caps, shoes, and other such objects, 

worked by the native women with much care, propricty, and taste, are to 

! be seen at Mr. Catlin’s; and we hope the Iroquois will not find them- 
selyes ultimately losers by their enterprise. 

' —_——_————— 

Captain Siborne’s large and laboriously worked model of the Battle of 
Waterloo, representing an area of nearly four miles—where the time se- 
lected is that of the arrival of the Prussians under Blucher—has been 
open to view at the United Service Institution in Whitehall Yard for the 
last few days, and will continue so till Saturday the 23d. 

















° ] 4 
Gleanings from the Blue Banks. 
MR. GRAINGER’S REPORT ON THF STATE OF CERTAIN PARTS 
OF THE METROPOLIS, 

In consequence of the appearance in Church Lane, St. Giles’s, of an 
unusual form of disease —intermittent fever or ague, Mr. Grainger was 
directed by the Board of Health to inspect that and certain other local- 
ities. His report, published some little time back, gives a shocking de- 
scription of the condition of the places he visited, where neglect, filth, 
and disease luxuriate in perennial rankness. During the cholera visita- 
tion, some efforts at improvement were made, and a few good results have 
been permanent ; but gencrally the places have returned to their original 
evil condition to the full extent, offering a reception for any future visita- 
tion of pestilence as favourable as that given at the last. To those un- 
acquainted with the foul spots of the Metropolis, as most persons neces 
sarily are, the revelations are as astounding as they are sickening. This 
is “ Agar Town,” in St. Pancras. 

“ This district has the aspect of one of the most neglected parts of the Me- 
tropolis: from the appearance of the roads, it might indeed be supp ysed that 
one was suddenly transported to the poorest locality of some decayed country 
town. In many places the roads are in deep ruts, filled in the winter wl 
mud and filth; in various directions are large heaps of dry mud, which have 
evidently been long accumulated; here and there were deposits of manure, 
either lying by the side of the road or within the small enclosures belong- 
ing to the cottages, all adding to the contamination of the atmosphere aD 
general discomfort. During the winter months, and after continued wet 
weather, these roads must be in a most deplorable state of filth, constituting 
a serious nuisance to the inhabitants: one respectable woman whom I ques 
tioned, said, ‘Oh! it is nothing now, but in the winter it is awful.’ In Wine 
chester Terrace, there is a serious nuisance demanding immediate rectified 
tion ; it consists of a long, open, stagnant ditch, lying by the side of the wall 
which bounds the station of the Great Northern Railway. Into this ditch 
the drains of the opposite houses empty themselves, and as these earry off the 
overflow from the cesspools, at least in these instances into which I inquired, 
the most offensive effluvia are given off.” 

The nauseous effects of this ditch upon the inhabitants was mut 
plained of by those questioned by Mr. Grainger. He mentions as 4 "i 
of how ill-directed the efforts of ignorant individuals may be in remedy- 
ing any evil, that a woman being anxious to decrease the stench on her 
own premises, had taken advantage of a better supply of water to use ° 
quantity of it so that she unwittingly ixercased the nuisance to horeclf ew 
her neighbours. In this locality, a new training and industrial = 
has been erected, and within the preceding two months a monstrous ay 
stall had been founded near the school and beneath the very walls of the 
workhouse ! 

In Church Lane, and adjoining parts of St. Giles’s, ther 
any appreciable improvement. This is the state of one of its — f exe 

* At the top of a narrow alley in Church Lane I saw an old hole fu kl ots, 
crement, and sickening to the smell. In this alley are four small car —- 
or single rooms, black with filth, crowded with children and adults. 40 
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n which I could not stand upright, was a poor woman cower- 
few embers in the cold stage of ague, agirl with fever, and, stand- 
ing over «4 r, aman who was attacked with typhus last January, had been 
ing at the ott in the workhouse, and although discharged, was still ill and 
months eyesight so much affected from the fever, that he cannot go 
ailing, ~ ding and consequently is unable to get work.” 
up any 3 fave no water supplied to them; and the inhabitants 
ays it, or to obtain it from publicans, who require liquors to be 
merchased as a quid pro quo. ; 

Jacob's Island, at Bermondsey, remains almost as in former times. The 
jdal mill-stream still alternately circulates its dirty waters and leaves 
oe id - banks exposed to view, covered with all manner of abominable 
oe he ing from the houses that overhang it. From this “ stream” 
pase 3 the poor people obtain the water they drink: a landlord once 
— that the water was “ good enough for them.” 

“ The | Potteries,” at Kensington, show no improvement in the sanitary 
tate since 1849, except a little better supply of water. Gue nuisance is 
2 the Ocean,” on whose banks a National School is erected. a 
«Standing by the side of the National School, I found the stench arising 
, ‘the , most oppressive; the water is saturated with putrid or- 
- atter, proceeding partly from the numerous pig-sties which empty 
Senden tents Fito the pond, and partly from the many dead animals which 
ee into it. I counted the bodies of twelve pigs, and the school- 
ar ter informed me he had seen twenty dead animals at one time in ‘the 
Deean.’ his person stated, that owing to the foul effluvia they could not 
open the school-room windows which face the water, when the wind blew 
from that direction.” van 

In Jennings’s Buildings, Kensington, some of the necessary accommo- 
dations are in such a state, that they are properly described as “ a dis- 
grace to any civilized community.” To give the detail in so many words, 
could not be done without creating nausca. In this place, in a short 
time, thirty deaths resulted from cholera. Efforts were then made to 
urify the buildings in some measure, and the disease abated. 

Tindal’s Buildings, Gray's Inn Lane, and adjacent courts and alleys, 
were much ravaged by the cholera. Typhus fever constantly rages there. 
Within two months, recently, twenty cases occurred in one house. In 
1349, there were fifteen to twenty cases of cholera in another house. 
Tindal’s Buildings have been outwardly improved ; within, matters are 
as bad as ever: the houses are poisoned by effiuvia arising from the lower 
part; the water is so exposed that it absorbs noxious gases; the removal 
of dust and refuse is systematically neglected. 

With respect to the prevalence of ague in St. Giles’s, Mr. Grainger 
found that the cases occur in the worst class of houses ; they are close to- 
gether; “a nct could be thrown over the whole affected locality.” The 
disease arises on the spot, not from importation. In Sydenham's time 
agues were common and fatal in London; improved drainage caused 
them generally to disappear; from cases which now occur, and others 


ofthese hovels, i 


which have happened at former times under peculiar circumstances, a | 


general inference is drawn that when ague appears in London it arises in 
badly-drained and damp localities, and is obviated by the removal of 
these causes, 

After narrating the evils which the very poor suffer from the nature of 
the lodgings usually occupied by them, Mr. Grainger gives the result of 
his inquiries respecting the health, comfort, and general wellbeing of 
those who inhabit model lodginghouses. Some interesting facts may be 
culled. In the two model lodginghouses in the immediate vicinity of 
Church Lane, not a single case of ague or typhus had occurred among 
343 occupants. In four lodginghouses, with a population of 1082, the 
dcaths have been about 1 per cent in the year: the average mortality of 
England is more than 2 per cent. In the Old Pancras Road buildings, 
for three years, the average mortality was above 2 per cent: complaints 
were made of some defect in the water-closets; this was remedied; and 
the health of the inmates improved. Low fever abounds in the poorer 
localities of London. How different in the model buildings ! 

“From the evidence I have received, it appears that in six out of seven 


of these model establishments, including the lodginghouses for single men, | 


and containing about 957 persons, there has not been a single case of typhus 
since they were opened ; whilst in the Metropolitan Buildings, which has 
been opened upwards of three years, and has an average population of about 
+0, there has been but one death from low fever; so that out of a total of 
1507 persons, one case only of typhus has occurred since these in- 
stitutions were provided specially to test the value of sanitary arrange- 
ments.” 

Had low fever prevailed in these houses in the same proportion that it 
does among the poor of Liverpool, no fewer than 60 cases would have 
oceurred yearly. 

The evidence of persons living in the lodginghouses shows how much 
these establishments are appreciated by the occupants, and the great im- 
provement in regard to health and comfort which they have experienced, 
The superintendents of the buildings speak well of the conduct of the 
lodgers; and the rules for cleanliness and propriety of behaviour are 
strict. The testimony of those best acquainted with the condition and 


the wants of the poor is unanimous, that they cannot be raised in the | 


social seale while they vegetate in places such as Mr, Grainger has 
described. 


REPORT OF PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 

ae INTERMENT ACT. 

This paper gives a summary of the proceedings of the General Board 
of Health to the end of 1850. Besides the inquiries made in London, 
two gentlemen were sent to Paris to investigate the method of interment 
adopted by the French authorities. MM. Husson and Lecomte, of the 
ae eof the Prefect of the Seine, afforded every facility for the inquiry 
tx — suggestions thus obtained were valuable, but they are not 
Specahed, 

Fifteen estates were tendered to the Board for cemeteries. The average 
pice per aere demanded was 123/.; the actual price varying from 207. 
to 280. An estate of 800 acres was offered at 15/.; it was admirably 
ened for the purpose with but one exception—it was thirty miles from 

Mdon ; 
public as a free gift than a cemetery at the price of 45%. per acre if it 
Were ouly twelve miles distant. The Board enumerate various requisites 
for a cemetery, besides this one of reasonable proximity to London. The 
nica be favourable to the repid and vigorous growth of appropriate 
he en : some land would cost more to cover it with this vegetation 

‘an the price of the site itself. ‘There should be two approaches by rail- 





Way, that the caprice of directors or the strikes of employés on one line | 





and the expense of transit would have made it dearer to the | 


might not stop the conveyance of funerals, After the enumeration of the 
desiderata for cemeteries, the Board remarks— 

“Tt is not therefore surprising, that amongst the fifteen tenders of land 
which were offered to the Board for cemetery purposes, none should have 
exhibited such a peculiar combination of special qualifications as to induce 
us to recommend their purchase. But our attention was not confined to 
offered sites only. Several parts of the Royal property in the neighbour- 
hood of London, as well as various promising tracts of land belonging to 
private individuals, were examined and valued. Amongst the public lands 
surveyed were Eltham Wood, near Shooter’s Hill, on the Old Dover Road, 
Epping Forest, Epping Lower Forest, and Hainault Forest. The private 
lands surveyed and valued are not specified, for obvious reasons; but the 
result of these independent inquiries has been highly satisfactory. We are 
now fully prepared to recommend a definite course as to where a new ceme- 
tery should be planted, what land should be purchased for that purpose, 
and what price should be given for the land.” 

An inspection of the Metropolitan graveyards was directed, that a 
decision might be made on the order in which they should be closed, and 
all the cemeteries were surveyed. The means of transit to the latter 
were also considered. The Board conclude, that wherever a river or 
canal communication exists it should be used as an additional means of 
access for funerals. Circulars were despatched to ascertain the amount 
of compensation claimed by those having an interest in parochial burial- 
grounds ; but the answers were so unsatisfactory that it was resolved to 
take oral evidence, and compare it with documents. In rather more than 
a month, the claims of fifty parishes were examined and reported upon. 

Some cemeteries did not furnish information so freely as was hoped ; 
others refused it altogether. So the Board ordered an independent 
examination and valuation by its officers. The reports received convinced 
the Board of the necessity of purchasing all the Metropolitan cemetcrics as 
“ places of temporary interment.” 

The Board complain that the act of Parliament by no means confers 
the powers implicd in the scheme they originally presented. 











BIRTHS, 

On the 30th July, the Tlon. Mrs. Edward Upton, of a son, stillborn. 

On the 5th August, at the Rectory, Stoke Edith, Herefordshire, the Wife of the 
Rev. J. 8. Moore, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, the Duchess of Buccleuch, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Southwood, Highgate, the Wife of the Rev. Edward Hamilton Nel- 
son, Incumbent of St. Stephen's, St. John’s Wood, of a son. 

On the 10th, at New House, St. Albans, the Wife of Captain H. Creed, of a 
daughter. 

On the 10th, at Preston Vicarage, near Brighton, the Wife of the Rev. Walter 
| Kelly, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at the Vicarage, Lamberhurst, the Wife of the Rev. R. Hawkins, of 
a son. 

On the Ilth, the Wife of 
Guards, of a son. 

On the Iith, at 
daughter. 

On the llth, at Merstham, the Lady Mary Haworth, of a son. 

On the 12th, at the Rectory, St. Michael's, Cornhill, the Wife of the Rev. T. W. 
Wrench, of a son. 

On the 12th, at One Ash, Rochdale, the Wife of John Bright, M.P., of a son. 

On the Mth, in South Audley Street, the Viscountess Cranley, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th August, at St. George's Church, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Arthur Wel- 
lington Roper, of Welney, Isle of Ely, to Frances Sarah, daughter of the late David 
Landell Chambers, Esq., of Guildford Strect, Russell Square. 

On the 7th, at Aston Church, Warwickshire, William Hay, Esq., of Ford Hall, 
Durham, to Julia Ithiel, seeond daughter of the Rev. J. Allport, Incumbent of St 
James's, Birmingham, and Chaplain to the Duke of Manchester. 

On the 7th, at Babbington Church, the Rev. Charles Steers Peel, Rector of Syre- 
sham, Northampton, to Helen Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William Moseley, Esq., 
| of Leaton Hall, Statlordshire. 

On the 7th, at Powick, Francis J. M. Mason, Esq., of the Madras N.1., second 
son of Vice-Admiral Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B., and the Hon. Selina Lacy Mason, 
of Wheler Lodge, Northamptonshire, to Jane, only daughter of William Morton, 
Esq., of Kent's Green, and formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

| On the 10th, at the parizh-church of St. Marylebone, Lieutenant G. P. Mends, of 
| H. M.S. Trafalgar, son of Rear-Admiral W. B. Mends, to Louise, second daughter 
of J. Wilcocks, Esq. 

On the 12th, at Winterslow, Wilts, Charles Rivers Freeling, Esq., of Queen Anne 
Street, barrister-at-law, son of the late Sir Frapeis Freeling, Bart., to Emma Amelia, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Luard, M.A., Rector of Winterslow. 

On the 12th, at St. John’s, Marchwood, near Southampton, the Rev. Edward Ans- 
ley Peck, Rector of Houghton, in the county of Huntingdon, to Catherine Green- 
wood, only daughter of the late Francis Godfrey Martelli, Esq., of Spring Lodge, 
herry. 

On the 12th, at West Peckham, Kent, Charles Watson Townley, Esq., cldest son 
of R. Greaves Townley, Esq., M.P., of Fulbourne, Cambridgeshire, to Georgiana, 
fourth daughter of M. D. D. Dalison, Esq., of Hamptons, Kent. 

On the 12th, the Rev. Richard King, of Prestwick, Lancashire, to Charlotte Dun- 
das, youngest daughter of the late Commodore Bathurst, R.N. 

On the 12th, at Twickenham, the Rev. Albert William Loinsworth, youngest son 
of the late Dr. Loinsworth, Physician to the Forces, to Charlotte Maria, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Cattermole, Vicar of Litthe Marlow, Bucks. 

On the 13th, at St. Andrew's Church, Cambridge, Mr. A. Macmillan, to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of A. G. Brimley, Esq. 

On the 13th, at St. James’s Church, the Hon. William Bagot, M.P., 
Lucia Agar Ellis, eldest danghter of the Lady Dover. 

On the 18th, at Calstock, Cornwall, the Rev. Reginald Hobhouse, third son of 
the Right Hon. H,. Hobhouse, to Caroline, third surviving daughter of Sir W. 5 
Trelaway, Bart , Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Cornwall. 

On the Mth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William Hamilton Yatman, Esq., 
Ilyde Park Street, to Elizabeth Tower, second surviving daughter of the Rev, G. T 
Pretyman, Chaneellor of Lincoln. 





Licutenant-Colonel Birch Reynardson, Grenadier 


Montreal, near Sevenoaks, the Viscountess Holmesdale, of a 


! 





to the Hon 


of 


DEATHS, 

On the 30th June, at Kingston, Jamaica, the Rev. James Dawson, Rector of St 
John’s, in that island. 

On the 6th July, at Leguan, British Guiana, the Rev. William Hamilton, M.A., 
the Rector of St. Peter's, Leguan ; in bis 34th year. 

On the 5th August, at Dulwich, Anthony Harding, Esq.; in his 90th year. 

On the Sth, in London, H. Broadley, Esq., M.P.; in his 58th year. 

On the Sth, in Manstield Street, Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Gardiner, late of the 
Pirst Life Guards. 

On the Sth, at Bury St. Edmunds, Frances, Relict of the late Robert Rushbrooke, 
Esq., of Rushbrooke Hall, Suffolk, and M.P. for the Western Division of that 
county, 

On the 11th, in Queen's Terrace, Bayswater, Sarah, Relict of the late Captain 
Alexander Cuming, of the Hon. E. I. Co.'s Service; in her 91st year. 
saeco staat antes: beam reece a tee ohatthhe tad anata ns —— 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, August 12. 

Burdett and Jones, Birmingham, surgeons —F. and 8. 

Padmore and Bedwell, Ryde, linen-drapers 

| Jew and Waring, Gloucester, booksellers—Wardman and Co. Gresham Street, 

| button-dealers—W. and T. C. Heath, Devonport, opticians —Gladstone and Pilking- 

ton, Liverpool, galvanized-iron-manufacturers—J. and J. St.el, Leeds, boot-makers 
Rowe and Scarratt, Tranmere, Cheshire, cement-manufacturers — M. and H. 

Wildig and M. Thomas, Shrewsbury, earthenware-dealers—W. and J. Parr, Lither- 

land, Lancashire, joiners—Besley and Co. Manchester, cloth-merchants — Leach 

and England, Bingley, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers — Hill and Mallalieu, 

Rochdale, cotton-waste-dealers—Rossenberg and Co. Manchester, tobacco-manue 








ParTNersnirs Disso.vep. 
Hollister, Cheltenham, corset-makers 
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790 THE SPECTATOR. 
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facturere—Butterfield and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaple: aia and Co. 
Maranham, Brazil; as far as regards J. Vionnee—Squire and Co. Barge Yard, en- 
gineers— Davies, Brothers, Chester, drapers—Smith and Matthews, Birmingham, 
drapers — Lawrence and Co. Darlston, Staffordshire, coal-masters -- Elder and 
Jurdison, Adelphi, hotelkeepers. 

Banxavrrs.—Ruicuarp Seymour, Downham, Cambridgeshire, grocer, to surrender 
Aug. 23, Sept. 20: solicitors, Trinder and Eyre, Bedford Row ; Archer, Ely; official 
assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun Vevers, Ironmonger L woollen- 
warehouseman, Aug. 18, Sept. 18: solicitor, Lloyd, Milk Street; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghal ‘Street—Tuomas Foor Pirrr, Laurence L ane, stay-maker, Aug. 
18, Sept. 18: solicitor, Cox, Pinner's Hall; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings — —Joun Birnie Puriiir and Co. East Street, Manchester Square, builders, 

Aug. 20, Sept. 20: solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row ; official assignee, Stansfel4, 
Basinghall Street — FREDERICK MILLAR, St. John’s W ood, livery-sta ablekeepe r, 
Aug. 21, Sept. 25: solicitor, Holmes, Fence church Street ; official assignee, Cannan, 
Birchin Lane—Epwarp Ctay, Eastry, Kent, linen-draper, Aug. 21, Sept. 
liciter, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Whitmore, ubaaie all Street 
—WILLIAM PowELt, Jeffery’ s Street, Camden Town, builder, Aug. 18, Sept. 18: 
solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; Dale, Warnford Court; official 
assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane, Coruhill—Ricuarp Morr, Gracechurch Street, 
tailor, Aug. 18, Sept. 25: solicitors, Vincent and Gabriel, Temple; official assignee, 
Cannan, Birchin Lane—Joun Newton sen. Washingborough, Lincolnshire, boat- 
owner, Aug. 20, Sept. 17: selicitors, Scott and Tahourdin, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; 
Toynbee, Lincoln; Stamp, Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Ricuarp Jack- 
son, Liverpool, organ-builder, Aug. 27, Sept. 16: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool; 
official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool Tuomas Ricnarpsoy, Liverpool, cutler, Aug. 
21, Sept. 18: solicitor, Hine, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool 
Samvuet Cuerny, Liverpool, broker, Aug. 25, Sept. 16: solicitor, Norris, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divipenp.—Sept. 5, Nicholson, York, tailor. 

Certiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
So 4, Burn, Sackville Street, tailor—Sept. 4, Hamley, Bristol, builder 
—Sept. 4, Farrand, Almondbury, fancy-cloth-manufacturer Sept. 3, Slater and Pa- 
ton, Salford, cotton-spinners—Sept. 4, Nicholson, York, tailor. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.— Barker, Cambridge, banker; final div. of 42d. 
Thursday next and subsequent Thursday; Graham, Coleman Street— Kemp, Ux- 
bridge, grocer; second div. of 23d. Thursday next and subsequent Thursday; Gra- 
ham, Coleman Street—Lea, Upper Belgrave Place, coal-merchant; first div. of 1s. 
Thursday next and subsequent Thursday ; ; Graham, Coleman Street -- Markey and 
Holt, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Str. et, merchants; third div. of 9-16ths of a 

nny, Thursday next and subsequent Thursday; Graham, Coleman Street-—Wheat- 
ey, Commercial Road, Lambeth, lighterman; first div. of 7d. on any Thursday, ex- 
cept from Aug. 15 to Oct. 11, both days inclusive; Stansfeld, Basinghall Stre:t 
Boutillier, Commercial Road, draper ; second div. of 33d. any Thursday, except from 
a 15 to Oet. 11, both days inclusive; Stansfeld, Basingball Street— Dale, London 
Wall, boot-maker ; second and final div. of §d. any Thursday, except from Aug. 15 to 
Oct. 11, both days inclusive; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Watley and Hardwick, 




























Osford Street, linen-drapers ; third div. of 1Jd. any Thursday, except from Aug. 15 to | 
Oct. 11; Stansfe ld, Basinghall Street— Williams, Brecon, draper ; final div. of 4d. any | 





Thursd: y, except from Aug. 15 to Oct. 11; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —Howard, 
Attlebridge, Norfolk, maltster; second div. of jd. any Thursday, except from Aug. 
15 to Oct. 11; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Dimsdale, Trinity Square, corn-factor ; 


final div. of 2d. any Thursday, except from Aug. 15 to Oct. 11; Stansfeld, Basinghall 





Street—Dixon, Liverpool, grocer; first div. of 2s. 8d. Aug. 18, or any subsequent 
Monday after oo 11; Bird, Liverpool— Oldfield, Liverpool, commission-merchant 
first div. of 6\d. Au is, or any subsequent Monday after Oct. 11; Bird, Liverpool 
Hunt, Middleton, | poner Pray silk-manufacturer; first div. of Is. ljd. Aug. 12, or 
any stbseque nt Tuesday to Aug. 21, and after Oct. 11; Pott, Manchester— D'Oyly, 
Moreton, Gloucestershire, scrivener ; Second div. of Ls. 3\d. any Wednesday previous 
to Aug. 15, and any Wednesday after Oct. 10; Hutton, Bristol—Allport, Bristol, 
ironmonger; first div. of 10jd. any Wednesday previous te Aug. 15, and any Wed- 
nesday atter Oct. 10; Hutton, Bristol—Gordon, Gloucester, dealer in Berlin wools ; 
first div. of 3s. 9d. amy Wednesday previous to Aug. 15, and any Wednesday after 
Oct. 10; Hutton, Bristol—Keevil jun. Bristol, draper; third div. of 6d. any 
Wednesday previous to Aug. 15, and any Wednesday after Oct. 10; Hutton, 
Bristol. 

Scorcn SrquvestRations.— Buchan, Dundee, grocer, Aug. 18, Sept. 8—Cunning- 
ham, Swintonhill, Berwickshire, farmer, Aug. 18, Sept. 15. 


Friday, August 15. 


PARTNERSHIPS pt gy | and Claxton, Millbank — Richardson and | 
1 


Co. New York, and Watson and Co. Manchester— Gree ning and Sons, Warrington, 
w.reworkers — Joliffe and Co. Steest, Pentonville, victuallers— Crouch 
Strong, Wimbledon, builders — ing and Son, Redditch, needle-manufacture 
Harding and Co. ; as far as regards A. T. Bishop The Leader Newspaper Company 
far as regards R. Tonybee and L. Heymann—Barnes and Field, Narrow 
Limehouse, merchants—Tustin and Shell, Great St. Andrew Street, ginger- beer- 
manufacturers—J. and C. Chambers, Kidderminster, boot-manufacturers—Shottin 
and Taylor, Salford, curriers—Henderson and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, uphol- 
sterers—Rose and Huggins, Palm Place, Islington—Oxford and . ale, eo 
architects— Dawson and Maddock, Liverpool, ship-chandlers—E. J. and E. Atkin-, 
proprietors of the Liverpool Zoilogical Gardens — Humphrys a Grits, contd 
pool, contracters—Steddart and Co. Ashford, ironmongers—R. and J. Leach, Mar- 
tock, Somersetshire, attornies—Gordon and Mason, Weston-super-Mare, chemists 
—Allan and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard, drapers—R. and J. Humphreys, Chclten- 
ham, livery-stable-keepers— Daunt Brothers, Liverpool, iron-merchants -W. and 8. 
Ford, Bank Steam Mills, Cheshire, millers— Reid and Co. Rochdale, woollen-cloth- 
merchants-—-Wright Brothers, High Holborn, perfumers—Cole and Scott, Fur- 
nival’s Inn, attornies— Healing and Lyon, Liverpool, pawnbrokers. 

Baxxrvurrcy AnNvULLED.— Ricwarp Moors, Sun Tavern Fields, St. George’s-in- 
the-East, commission-agent. 

Baykrvprs.—Manvs Feeny and Jonn Garp, St. Martin’s Lane, woollen-drapers, 
to surrender Aug, 29, Sept. 27: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; official as- 

nee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Grorck Nock and Joun Wii.iams, Frith Street, 
gol smiths, Aug. 22, Oct. 3: soliciter, Teague, Crown Court, Cheapside; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Tsomas Davey i. Halsted, builder, Aug. 22, 
Sept. 27: solicitor, Parker, Gray's Inn Square; », Cannan, Birchin | 
Lane— Henry Beat, Shoe Lane, bookseller, Aug. 22 solicitor, Forster, 
Crosby Square ; official eee Whitmore, Bashaghal | Stree —Joux Pavr, Oxford 
Street, milliner, Aug. 22, Sept. 2 solicitor, Seaman, Pancras Lane; official assig- 
nee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street--Wru11am Freperick Doxovanx, Oxford Street, | 
poulterer, Aug. 21, Oct. 3: solicitors, Smith and Page, Duke Street, Manchester | 
Square ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Grorcr SMALL, Folkestone, 
tailor, Aug. 23, Sept. 20: solicitors, Willoughby and Cox, Clifford’s Inn; official 
assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Wittiam Barrp, Liverpool, paper-hanger, Aug. | 
27, Sept. 16: solicitor, Grocott, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenov: Liverpool - 
Curisroruer OLEY Newcastle-uy n-Tyne, ship-broker, Aug. 26, Oct. 7: solicitor, | 
Philipson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Wakle *y, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DivipeNbs.— Sept. 8, Powell, King’s Place, Commercial Road East, tobacco-manu- 
facturer—Sept. 8, M‘ Dowall, Little Queen Street, printer—Sept. 6, Osborn, Shetlield, 
wine-merchant, 

CrntiricatEs.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
weeting.— Sept. 6, Pauling, Great Percy Street, Pentonville, railway-contractor—Sept. 
9, Whittaker and Fullalove, Manchester, manufacturers. 

Deciar ATIONS OF DivipENps.--King, North Audley Street, coach-builder; second 
div. of ls. 5}d. any Wednesday ; ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Graham, New Ox- 
ford Street, Losier ; first div. of 5jd. any W ‘edne sday; Whitmore, Bs asinghall Street 
—Coucb, John Street, Fitzroy Square, pianoforte-maker ; first div. of 5d. any Wed- 
nesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Marshall, Southampton, coal-merchant ; 
first div. of 2s, any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinzhall Street— Gatrell, Lymington, 
upholsterer; second div. of iia. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
Alexander and Co, Calcutta, merchants; fourth liv. of 3 annas Company 100 Sicea 
rupees, any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Strect— Ridley, Leicester, linen- 
draper ; second div. of 2'd. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Chit- 
tenden, Church Street, Paddington, draper; second div. of 2s. lj d. any Wednesday; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street- tson and Co. Lime Street Square, merchants ; 
fifth div. of 4d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basingball Street—Warwick and Cla- 
gr Billiter em merchants: fourth div. of lid. any Wednesday; Whitmore, | 

isinghall Street—Langwith, Lidlington Place, Oakley Square, builder; tirst div. | 
of 2s. Aug. 16; Groom, behurch Lane. | 
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Scorch Szqvestration.—Ross, Broadford, Isle of Skye, merchant, Aug. 18, Sept. 15, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Satura acne d iene bo Wines 














ridey, 
3 per Cent Consols ...0.ceeee0. oe 967 we 964 a 
Ditto for Account . | To 96} 93 | 
3 per Cents Reduced. | 7 oh 97h | 
34 per Cents ....... ; 99) yy 
} 


Long Annuities .. 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent.... ..... 215} 2159 | (2154 
India Stock, 104 per Cent... ....- —_ ! 
Exchequer Bills, l4d. per diem . 46pm.) 46 46 re) 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .......-.-..60065 | 5s pm { 587 7  — 





#s/ —aerig 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 


























































AwstriaR, ..ccccccccccccee 5p. Ct s2 || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..95 p. Ct, , 
Belgian... Ag | o4 || Mexican ... A = “i 
Ditto..... 24- — Michigan .. a. 
Brazilian . 5 — | 912 |) Mississippi . Y —_ 
Buenos Ayres . 6 — | —— || New York.. ie ry 
Chilian ..... 6t— —- || Obio...... .. s+ — | gy 
Danish .. i lwo ) Pennsylvania +5 — @ 
Dutch 24- 60 | Peruvian... i ay 
PP acccoessnucdece i-— | 95h Portuguese 6 «= o 
French a— —_ Dito. .. a jake 
Ditto 5 —-| — Russian . ys ib 
Indiana. at 74 Spanish , j5-— 2 
Illinois . &t6— —_ BRO . cccccee . » 
Kentucky = —_— Ditto (Passive). es 3} 
Louisiana ). » es Wexd, | Ditto (Coupons : oan 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — | sy Venezuela Active........... nana uu 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banks— ‘ 
Gabsenlat wccoccecesvsseceesses 103 BOAR, «ccntcsecenesnces %! 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. 2-4 British North Ameri 
Easte rn Counties ..... 6 Coloni ui 
i ° “| 16} Commereci Wexg 
South. and West. Ire land. 3 } London and We: stuinste r ~ 
WeststR coccccccccceccces | sOpexd London Juint Stock...... as 
Hull and Selby .......... | lush | National of Lreland .. on 
Lancashire and Yorkshire sf 47 National Provincial... pe 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... _ — Provincial of Lreland, | rr 
London Brighton and South Coas 3 Union of Australia, . ‘ siexd 
London and Blackwall. ......... ri Union of London... ........... | Mi 
London and North- weste owl i) Mines— 
Mita cccccccccccocs ee | 394 | Kolanos } — 
North British . | i Brazilian Imperial ... ams 
Scottish Central, . | 154 Ditto (St. John del Re 19} 
South-eastern and ‘Dove: r. ° 21h Cobre Copper ........ . a} 
South-western . | OJ exd MISCELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle « 7 | in] 
York and North Midland ....... | iz} Wexa 
Docks— 71 
East and West India............ Idliexd Peninsular and Ori a 
BeRG cccccccceccce oe Abo} Royal Mail Steam so 
St. Katherine ............00005- (i~—_ South Australian . j 13} 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending op 
Saturday, the 9th day of Aug. 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
341085 Government Debt +» £11,015,100 





Notesissued cececesesceserens £ 















Other Securities .. 294,900 
Gold Coin and Bull +. 13307 70 

Silver Bullion, 6... ..ceeeeeeeee 33,37, 

£27 341,085 £27 341,08) 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... | Government Securities in- 

WBE cocccscececs | cluding Dead Weight msec £13, 464,021 
Public Deposits” Other Securities. z prh) 
Other Deposits ...... Notes ..... 7, Soo 


Seven Day and other Bills | Gold and Silver Coin 612438 


ad soz 








244,402 





L £ 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend acets, 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17. 9 Copper, liritish Cakes £84 0 0... 0 0 0 
Poreign Gold in Coia,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6.. 510 6 
New Dollars ... © 411) | Lead, british Pig..... 17 0 © .. @ O90 
Silver in Bars, St 0 5 o} Steel, Swedish Keg... 1415 0.. 0 8 0 















GRALN, Mark Lane, Aug. 15, 






‘ n 8 
a8 Maple... Oats, Feed .. i601 

ine ) —2i White .. fine .. US 

Old Malting .. 24— 26 Boilers . Poland ... 

White | Malt, Ord, . 46—45 | Beans, Ticks. Fine .. 20 

Fine . BERD ccc 50 — 52 Old... Potaws .. 

Super. New. 42—46 | Peas, Hog .. Indian hime .. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF COKN 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and w ales 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 9. 





Wheat. dts. 94. | Rye 2d. | Wheat ..., 42s. Sa. | Rye....... » 288 Jd, 
Barley 7 | Beans ...... 3 9 | Barley .. 25 11 Beans ...... 31 4 
Vats ...... 22 «1 | Peas CS [ORD ccoccce 21 hs Heas........ 8 8 











FLOUR PROVISIONS 






Town-made ........... ack 39s. to 42s. Butter—Rest Fresh, 12s. Od. per d 2. 
Seconds ...... eve ST = 39 Carlow, 3/. 12s. to 3/. 4s. per ewt 
ship 4 — 37 Bacon, Irish .......-.+. per cwt. 52s. to 55s. 
— 33 Cheese, Cheshire ccceee & 7 





Derby Plain 
Hams, York .. 
Eggs, French, 











BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Neweate ann Lreapenna: t.* SMITHFIELD." 
d 


Heap or Cattst & 








. s. d, s. d. s. a. SMiTuriei® 
Beef .. 2 2 2to3 4to3 6 Friday Mond ¥ 
Mutton 2 $3 4—3 8—4 0 Beasts. ¢§ ee 
Veal 2 24—3 2—3 8 Sheep .13, 
Pork .. 2 3 6—3 $—3 10 Calve. 
Lamb,., 3 40—-44—4 8 Vigs 
° To sink | the offal, pers Ib. 
HOPs WOOL. 
Hamt Peshetic< cecvcccesececs 98s. to 110s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 1344 


Choice ditto . 
Sussex ditto . 
Farnham ditto 


- lwo — 1h0 | Wether and Ewe. ......... +006 w — hi 
+) — LS | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 1° , 
— 0 |Fine Combing............ceceee8 105 — 1h 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Comerrsann. SMrruPieco. Warrecaartt- 


Hay, Good .....ceeeeeeees 75s. to SOs. .... s We Os. to 
Inferior .. ss — 70 . 6) o-—-? 
New.... so o— 70 6) ao = pa 

GOVSE coccccces . 4 — 90 KN “ao 

Wheat Straw 23 — 32 1 3 -2 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES, ] GROCERIES. 













Rape Oil aah ewt. a v3 ¢ | Tea, Sonchong, tine pre. Is. OF. to 2s 24 
Retined . 0 Congou, fine ooce BOSS 

Linseed Oil ...... aie i i3 0 Pekoe, flows '¢-7* 

Linseed Oil-Cs Whe oeceee 1 9 lo 0} * In Be nd—Du y la. per ib 





Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d, to 5s. 6d, Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 66s to 928 
Moulds (64. per doz. discount, 7s. Od. | Good Ordinary 
Coals, Hetton ..... evccecceces “uo° Sugar, Mvscovado, per ewt.. 
TeOS. ce cecccscccecessceseees A YD | West India Molasses .....- 














rE 


25] | 2#SER 


ee Se EOF ese 




















August 16, 851. ] 
AJESTY’S THEATRE.— 


fully announced that on Terspay, Avert st 
i, for the last time, Donizetti's Opera, L1 - 

acrezia, Madile. Barbicre Nini, Orsini, 
ast appearance but one) ; Gennaro, Sig 
Lablache 


I: by js respect 
ih 1 be pres nted 
weeziA wORGIA. 
Madlle. Albont - or < 
rdoni; and Alfonso, Siz. 
Ga day, Aug. 20. Last ht but Two of the Subscription, 
Wednemear’s celebrated Opera, NOZZE DI FIGARO 
a Aug GRAND E XTRA sane? and Last Ap- 
Thur ey. 
pear 










21 
ce of + adile. Alboni. 
Boxes, Stalls, and Pit Tickets, to be made 


fe 
a tof the 7 Theatre, 
OF 1851. 


at the Bo 

EX XHIBITION 1851. 

r Moxpay, Aveust sth, the Exhibition 

fog rc untl further notice at Nine o'clock in the 

will be bye clos d at Six o'clock in the Evening, except on 
ern he when the building will open at Twelve o'clock 

_ Ry Order of the Exec utive Committee 

M. DIGBY W YATT 


_Building, Hyde Park, Aug. 1 Mth 1851 


aHE ARCTIC COUNCIL —SIR 


N and his GALLANT COMPANIONS 
a FRANKLI Co. beg to announce that the HI? 
by STEPHEN PEARCE, ecntitlet 
ON VIEW. It con 
Navigators and 
Plan of Search 











s 
L pIcTU 
ronicar DOU NcIL, is NOW 


tains Portraits of the most distinguished 
Promoters of Arctic Discovery discussing a 
for Sir Jon Ee Sir John Pr: in.—6, F —6, Pall M: Ms ull 


EW YEW ZEAL -AND.—FOR PORT LYT- 
N TELTON, WELLINGTON, and NEW PLYMOUTH, 
the First-class Ship FATIMA, chartere d and provisioned 
by the Canterbury Association, to Sail on the 10th of Suerte 

7 R ates of pass chief cabin (a whole cabin between 
gecks 4 second cabin, 22/.; steerage, 1. Por freight, 
ans or further information, apply to Friny and Co. 17, 
Fenchurch Street, J. Srayvner, lle, Penchure h Street , or 
to Faepreick Youxe, Manager of Shipping, 74, Cornhill 
This ship has superior accommodation for Secoud Cabin Pas 


sengers: ne _ 
-IWw 1D sCyT 
TNITE D KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. &, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, 
4, College Green, Dublin. 
This Company, established by Act of Pastiame nt in 18%4, 
affords the most pe t security .n a large paid up Capital, 
and in the great success whic h has atte ~~ d it since its com 




















ment 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3ist 


December 1547 is as fullows— 











Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy to policy payab'e 
Assured. Assured. in 1841 in 1848, at death, 
£ £ s.d. £ «sd £ sad. 
$000 13 yrs 10mths... 683 6 5 787 100 6,470 16 8 
5,000 l year .. ° _—_ 5.112 10 0 
1,000 100 0 0 1,257 10 0 
1,000 — 1,157 wo 
1,000 1 year...... — 1,022 10 0 
300) 12 years isumee See 628 15 0 
O00 4 years _ = 45 00 
500 1 year... 51l 5 0 
The premiums, neve rerthe le 88, are on the most moderate scalcs 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Year, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 


on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pal Mall, London. 


KITANNIA 
COMPANY, I, 
Empowered by Special Act of os srliament, 4 Vic 
Directo 
Chairman—Colonel Robert ‘Alen Xu nie r, Blackheath Park. 
John Drewett, Esq. 4, Princes 
Street, Bank 
Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. Cold 
Harbour Lance, Camberwell 
r. 8. Girdler, Esq. Tokenhouse 


. LIFE  ASSURANCI 
Princes Street, Bank, London 
cap. 9 


George Bevington, Esq. Neck 
inger Mills, Bermonds 
William Kardgett, Esq. Fen- 
church Street | 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq. Shadwell 
and Twickenham 
Geo. Cohen, Esq. Shacklewell 
Millis Coventry, Esq. White 
ambard Street 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewe it, Fowler, and Fowler, 4, Princes 
Street, Bank 
Solicitors—Messrs. M' Leod and Stenning, 
Fenchurch Stree 








"7 
H Smale, Esq. Doctors 


Commons 





London Street, 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALT CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 
Persons assured according to these rates are 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with th tion of paying off the arrears 
of premiums at any time,orh y the amount deducted from 
the sum assured should the policy become a claim 
FOR SECURING LOANS AND DIeTSs 
A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums 
Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
Ume within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired 
A Koard of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'elock. 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100i. for the 
Whole Term of Life 


lowed credit 


















Age Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven Years 
£sda £s.d 
BD cccccee coors 21D 23 6 
@ 2... 192 218 4 
BD caccesccccce 8 BS 6 450 
ad BG B ncvcescveree CIS ¢ 
R. FOSTER, ident Director. 





} 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 
Detailed Prospectuses ad every requisite information as 
to the mode of ¢ u Assurances, may be obtained upon 
application at the Office, 1, vees Street, Bank, London ; 
or of the several Agents throughout the country 


‘TDW r . . ‘ ‘ 
Nu [IETY FOR THE DISCHARGI 
bs AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED POR 
MALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta 
blished 1772. Presedent—The Earl of Ro mney 

Vice-Pres:dent—Lord Kenyon 
Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond C. abbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 

An fors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwoed Penny, Esq 
At & meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on We 
Stspay, the 6th of Acoust 1551, the cases of 22 Petitioners 
were considere d, of which 15 were approved, rejected, and 
2 inadmisei! le 

Since the meeting held on the 2d Jct ¥ 5 debtors, of whom 
5 had wives and 4 children, have been discharged from the 
. ‘seus of England and Wales ; the expense of whose libera 
a including every charge connected with the Secicty, 

#8 1332. 12s. sd. ; and the fo Nowing . 

. Benejaction received since the last Repert— 

= William Tuyil, per Messrs. Coutts and Co...£10 0 0 
PR factions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, I sq. 
ler B ee No. 1, Brick Court, Te mple ; also by the follow - 
Ton pg srs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
nen by the S cretary, No. 7 , Craven Street, Strand, 

= Ach Pooks may t te seen by those who are inclined to sup 
Wea larity, and where the Socicty meet on the first 

day in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 
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. . * ,DWw Er 
( YLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENE. 

/ KAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

NOTICE IS HE! EBY GIVEN, that the usual DIVIDEND 
of 5 per cont (less income-tax) on the paid-up capital on the 
shares of the Society will be PAYABLE at this office on and 
after WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of August inst. 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT.—In consequence of the powers 
conferred by an act obtained in the session of 185), the pro- 
visions of which came into ope on on the Ist of last month, 
advantages and privileges will accrue to all persons now as. 
suring to an extent greater than can be derived from — 
other offices, The parti rs are set forth ina report a 
new prospectus, to be procured (free of expense) by aiiveuing 
a line to 












GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London 


* " or FH 7 rmeL oral 

| HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.— 
These Needles have been celebrated for the last half 
century, and are unsurpessed in excellence They are manu 
factured of the best spring steel, have highly finished taper 
points, and perfectly burnished drilled eyes. Sold in papers, 
and in every variety of fancy boxes and cases adapted for pre 
sents, by Owen, 98%, Oxford Street ; Milikin, 161, Strand ; 
Looker, 42, Leadenhall Street, City ; and by many drapers 

“ Tuom.s Boucros , Manufacturer, Londen,” on each paper 
ri Th +. r . . rue 

I LVER TEA SERVICES of NEW 
h PATTERNS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Working 
opposite the Bank, have recently 


sof TRA and COPPER 
mm, and of the highest 








Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, 
finished several new anc 
SERVICES of novel and 















finish. The following have been generally admired— 
The Portland Fattern, taste- | The Louis Quatorze Pattern, 
fully engrave richly chased 
* «ea @. 





Strong Silver Tea Pot 15 10 06 
Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt &§ 5 6 


Strong Silver Tea Pot. 12 15 
DittoSugar Basin, gilt 7 4 





Ditto Cream Ewer,gilt 5 5/ DittoCream Ewer,gilt 5 18 0 
Ditto Coffee Pot 16 16 | Ditto Coffee Pot -uuvoe 
£i2 ¢ £i7 10 6 





PALETOTS for the SUM- 


\ICOLL'S 
s MER MONTHS.—New Paletots, Mixed Poletots, Silk 
1 


and Gossamer Paletots; also Nicoll’s Paletot ad Ete, p 
nounced to be a most effectual protection against the dust and 
heat of Suu price One Guinea. 

The REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price ; 
the new MORNING COATS only Four Shillings more 

The numerous advantages of Nicoll’s REGISTERED PA 
LETOT (kept re: dy for immediate use) are too well known 
to need any description here. 

CAUTION.—H. J. ond D 





and 


NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


Paletot Patentees, &c. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, 
Cornhill, alone manufacture and sell the above in London, 
and their name is woven into the lining of each garment 


They have, however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of 
this kingdom and its colonies 


” NE r wero _ 
M®" I'CALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-1 "SH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in « third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
prufite and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
imyrna Sponge. Only at Mercaure, binoury, aud 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 a, Oxford Stre et 
‘ar 5 , 
TEW SILOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
a STI ADs —HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every desecrip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Lron their Stock will in lude every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pittern, and in 
Wo. den Kedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to 
allow them to tit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four post, Canopy, and French, and also of 
Japanned Kedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sert of 
Bedstead that is made; and they have also a general 
ment of Purniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as 
to render their Stock complete for the Furnishing of Hed 
stends as well as Bedding. And without attempting to com 
pete with the prices at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
suld, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by 
their Nedding Trade bas, during the last thirty scars, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a ploin 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned matciials, sound workman 





loose 





















assert 











ship, and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LisT of BED 
DING, con ning full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by post, on 
application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tort - 


tenham Court Road, London 


| ys NEFORD'S PURE 

NESLA has been for many years sancti 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirabl¢ ad upted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape 





FLUID MAG- 


«dl by the most 


















draught, which is hurhly efticactous. 
Dinxeroanyo and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
its for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 


-w Bond Street, London, and seld by all respect 
able Chem ints th uchout the empire 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 
LANDS’ AQUA DORO.—This is th 
refreshing perfume ever yiclded by the 
It retains its delightful odorousness for days 
invi * chmaiaiion. yet sedative ; and is an un 
rivalled pce hte ntial spi: ituous product For tainting fis, 
or fatigue, oppression from ever-crowded rooms, 
or intense summer heat, it will be found most cordial and 
restorative in its effects. Travellers and residents in warm 
climates will fully appreciate its invigorating and refreshing 
properties; and gentlemen after smoking would do well to 
rinse the mouth with a smell quantity, and thus restore the 

















—_ROW- 


most fragrant and 












lissitude, 


breath to sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6¢. per bottle. Sold 
by A. Kowianp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Verfumers. NB A fountain of the Aqua 


d'Oro is exhibited at the Crystal Palace 


| OLLOWAY’S OL} 

PILLS a MOST EXCELLENT 
Sand OLD WOUNDs.—Thom ss Edwards, a labourer 
in Portsmouth Dockyard, received a severe hurt in his .bigh 
about four years back, by a piece of timber falling on him 
An abscess formed in consequence of the injury, which detied 
the m st eminent surgeons to heal, and he was cons quently 








IMENT and 


REMEDY for AB 





SCESSI 








pronounced incurable, and put on the saperannuated list, with 
a pension: being now at liberty to try other remedies, he 

| commenced using Mottoway's Ointment and } , Which 
have so effectually cured him that he new enjoy i health, 
nd is as well able to work as any man. Sold ill Vendors 





of Medicines, and at Professor Hottowa\'s Establishment, 
244, Strand, Londen, 


| 
| 
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au ARTERLY R E VIE W, 
No. CLXXVIL. is Just Published. 
CONTENTS : 





” 1. Gardening. 
. Scotland before the Reformation. 
3. Travellers in North America— Annexation — 
Free Trade—Slavery. 

4. Dukes of Urbino, 

5. Walpole and Mason. 
Origen— The ww hy Papacy. 
Badham's Euripides 
Rubric versus Usage. 
Jou | Mureay, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ol L. of 
| UNT'S THE 











HANDBOOK TO 

EXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 
This work is so arranged that every visitor will be 
enabled at once to find the article described, and to 
obtain a correct account of its characte: istics. 


Correrts or Vor. I. 

Transept— West Main Avenue—Objects outside the 
Building. Mining and Mineral Products — General 
Hardware (Division I.), including Locks (Birming- 
ham)—Iron and General Hardware (Sheffield)—the 
Medieval Court—Animal and Vegetable Substances 
used as Food and in Manufacture— Agricultural Ma- 
chines and Implements — (Division I1.) Agricultural 
Machines and Implements— Naval Arcl.itecture— Guns 
ond Weapons—Chemical and Pharmaccutical Products 

~Manutfactures from Animal and Vegetable Sub-tances 

Philosophical, Musical, Horological, and Surgicab 
Instruments—Maps in the Exhibition— Philosophical, 
Musical, and Surgical Instruments— (Division IL.) 
Paper, Printing, end Bookbinding—China, Porcelain, 
and Earthenware. 

To be completed in Two Vols. or in 
price 6d. each. Parts I.to V. are now ready. 
Part is complete in itself. 

“ Every visitor to the Crystal Palace desirous of 
making more than a casual acquaintance with its va- 
ried treasures must have felt the want of a Guide like 
this, which is at onee precise and popular. Unlike 
the formal * Catalogue,’ the ‘ Handbook,’ so to express 
ourselves, perambulates the edifice, marking the most 
noticeable groups and giving just so much information 
about them as enables the spectator to study them with 
advantage. . When completed the whole will 
form an excellent popular account and memorial of the 
Exhibition.” — Atheneum. 

THE BRITISH SECTION 
price ls. 
THE AUSTRIAN PRICED LIST, price ls.; and 
THE ZOLLVEREIN PRICED LIST, price Is. 
Are now ready. 
SPICER BROTH Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 

29, New Brix Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, 
of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at the 
Railway Stations. 


Ten Parts, 
Each 


PRICED LIST, 











This day, price ls. 6@. 
[RON HIGHWAY from 


| LACK’S 

LONDON to EDINBURGH and GLASGOW; 
being a Descriptive Guide to the Railway Lines con- 
ducting between these Cities, (vid Gretna, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Preston, Stafford, and Birmingham,) with 
Charts exhibiting the continuous Lines and their 
Branches, as well as a large extent of the adjacent 
eountry.—Apvam and Cuarces Brack, Edinburgh : 
Loxeman and Co. Lendon. 


Lately published, l2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


| E TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER FRAN- 
4 CAIS;: or the Art of Translating English into 
French at Sight. By L. Fexwick ve lPonaver. 
34th Edition 

London: Published for the Author, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, by Simpkin, Manswant, and Co ; of 
whom may be had the whole of F. pe Porquer’s Pub- 
lications. 

A RNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS, 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES FROM THE 
BEST AND MOST RECENT SOURCES. 
(Already published 
GREEK. 

1. HOMER. lLliad, I.—IV. 7s. 6¢. 

Critical Introduction from Thiersch, Xe. 


otes, 

2. HOMER. Iliad, L.—TIII. 3s, 6¢. 
with English Notes. 

3. SOPHOCLES. 

4. SOPHOCLES. The Philoctetes. 3s. 

These Editions are by Sehneidewin. The Notes 

translated by the Rev. R. B. Paci) will be found 
quite sufficient for the Pupil, and they contain the 
results of the most recent German criticism. 

5. THUCYDIDES Book I. 5s 6d. This 
tion — sins copious “Notes, especially from Pope and 
hrig 

6. DE: MOSTHENES. 





Containing a 
and English 


Elementary, ) 


The Ajax. 3s. 


edi- 


Olynthiac Orations. 3y. 
DEMOSTHENES. The Oration on the Crown. 4s. 6d. 
The Notes to the Olynthiac Orations are trom 

Sauppe, Doberenz, &e.: these to the Oration on the 

Crown, from Jacobs, Dissen, Westermann, Xe. 

7. ZSCHINES, Speech against Ctesiphon. 4s, 
The Text is that of Baiter and Sauppe; the Notes 
are by Professor Champlin, with additional Notes by 

President Woolsey and the Editor. 


LATIN 
1. HISTORLE ANTIQU® EPITOME. Fourth 
Edition. 4s, (Selections from Justin, Cornelius Nepos, 


KA 
2. OVID. Ecloge Ovidianw, Part 1. Seventh Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d. (From the Elegiac Poems 
3. OVID. Eclogw Ovidianw, Part 2. Ss From 
= Me tamorphoses. With Introductions and Notes.) 
CICERO, Seleet Orations, 48. (These Orations 


are “the Fourth against Verres, the Cutilivarian Ora- 
tions, and the Speech far the Poet Archias. The Notes 
are principally from Zumpt, Orelli, and Matthie 

5. CICERO. Select Epistles. 5s. (The Epistles 
arranged Chronologically. An Account isgiven of the 
Events, Consuls, &e. of each Year; and the Notes are 
from the best Commentators, especially Matthia 

6. CICERO. Tusculan Disputations, 5s. 6¢. (The 
very sound and useful Notes are from the German of 
Tischer.) 
Kivincros, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
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HANDBOOK FOR MADEIRA. 
Next week, with Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo. 
SKETCH OF "MADEIRA; containing 
Information for the Traveller or the Invalid Visi- 
tor. By Epwarp Vernon Harcovrt, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


THE ECCLESIASTIC: AL pene ASSUMPTION 


his day is published, 8vo. 

HE SPEEC H OF THE “EA RL OF 

ABERDEEN against the Second Reading of the 

** Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Assumption Bill”; with the 

Protest against the Passing of the Bill, entered on the 

Journals of the House of Lords, July 29th 1851. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“In small 8vo. price 1s. in fancy wrap 
HE WORLD in its W ORKSHOPS ; 
a Practical Examination of British and Foreign 
Processes of Manufacture, with a Critical Comparison 
of the Fabrics, Machinery, and Works of Art, con- 
tained in the Great Exhibition. By James Warp. 
London: Wm. 8S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


In smail 8vo. cloth, Illustrated by 24 Line Engravings, 
and a yaa of the North-Western Railway and ad- 
jacent Lin 


| IDES ‘ON RAILWAYS, leading to the 
Lakes and Mountain Districts of Cumberland, 
North Wales, and the Dales of Derbyshire, with a 
Glance at Oxford, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
&e. By Samver Sipyey, Author of ‘ Railways and 
Agriculture,” &c. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 

















In small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated by 20 Line Engravings, 
with numerous Wood-cuts, and a Correct Map, 


Ww*s DERINGS IN NORTH WALES. 
A Road and Railway Guide-Book, comprising 
curious dnd interesting Historical Information, with a 
Description of its Ancient Castles and Ruins, its 
Churches, Towns, Lakes, &c. By Wictiam Carnra.t, 
Author of the ** History of North Wales.” 
London: Wma. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. . 


This TUR ublished, price 1s. 3d. ; by post, Is. 9d. 
ECTURES on the PRESENT ' POSI- 
TION of CATHOLICS in ENGLAND. By 
Joun Hexry Newman, D.D. Lecture V. *“ Logical 
Inconsistency of the Protestant View.” 
London: Burns and Lampert, 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square; and by order of all Booksellers. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN and Co, CAMBRIDGE. 


p™ OSTHENES DE CORONA. The 
Greek Text, with English Explanatory Notes. 
By B. W. F. Drake, M.A. — of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo. cloth, ! 

THE ORATION ON THE CROWN, done into 
English by the Rev. J. P. Norris, M.A, Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and one of her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools. Crown 8vo. sewed, 3s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT in 
ENGLISH. By the Rev. Evwarp Tuning, M.A. Fel- 
low of King’s College. {In August. 


7DUCATIONAL WORKS 
4 PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Lunp, the Rev. T., B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 











A SHORT AND EASY COURSE OF ALGEBRA. 
Chiefly designed for the Use of the Junior Classes 
in Schools, 

With a numerous collection of Easy Exercises. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. Gd. 


WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 
Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged, with Notes, 
additional Propositions and Examples. 
8vo. boards, 12s. 6d. 


COMPANION TO WOOD'S ALGEBRA, 
Being a Key to all the more difficult Examples. 
8vo. sewed, 6s. 


Sxownant, J. C., M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College. 
1. 


CAM —3 COURSE OF ELEMENT ARY 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
For the Us se of Colleges and Schools. 
Fourth Edition, to which are added numerous Examples 
and Problems. 9 L2mo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 
3. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
For the Use of Schools. 8vo. 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. boards, 8s. 6d. 


Iiemnine, G. W., M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFE- 
RENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
8vd. boards, 9s. 


Grant, Rev. A. R., M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
PLANE ASTRONOMY ; 
Including Explanations of Celestial Phenomena, and 
Descriptions of Astronomical Instruments. 
8vo. boards, 6s. 


Purar, J. B., M.A. Fellow of Clare Hall. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
Accompanied by numerous Examples, solved Geo- 
metrically. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE SENATE-HOUSE PROB- 
LEMS from 1848 to 1851. By N. M. Ferrers, B.A. 
and J. Sruart Jackson, B.A. Caius College. 

[Early in August. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOLUTION OF 
THE SENATE-HOUSE ‘ RIDERS” exemplified in 
the Solution of those proposed in the Years 1850 and 
1851. By F. J. Jameson, B.A. Caius College. 


Completion of Macgillivray's British Birds. a 


THE WATER BIRDS, 
FORMING THE FOURTH AND FIFTH VOLUMES AND COMPLETING THIs WORK, 
Is now in the Press, 


And as the chief ope of the Publishers is to perfect the stock remaining in their hands, they can only pledg 
themselves to complete sets in the hands of subscribers whose orders are reecived on o1 before Se ptember 30, of 
the present year. 
Booksellers who have supplied sets are requested to bring this notice to the knowledge of the 
parties interested. 
WM. S. ORR and CO. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





Miss Strickland’s New Series of Royal Female Biographies. 
On Tuesday will be published, Vol. I. of 


T . ’ ' ’ T ’ 
LIVES OF TIE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England,” &« 
This Volume coxtains 
Conclusion of the Life of Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of James V. and 
Mother of Mary Queen of Scots ; and 
The Life of Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, and Mother of Darnley. 
Volume I. contains 
The Life of Margaret Tudor, Magdalene of France, and Mary of Lorraine. 
Volume III. will contain 
The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The Series will be completed in Six Volumes, 
Uniform with “ Lives of the Queens of England,” with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, price 10s, 67. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





8, New Burlington Street, August 16, 1851, 
MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


JOUN DRAYTON 
A THISTORY OF THE EARLY LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER 
On Tuesday next.) 


In two volumes, post Svo. 
HISTORY OF THE 
CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC ; 
And the War of the North American Tribes against the 
English Colonies after the Conquest of Canada. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN jun. 
[On Tuesday.) | 


In two volumes, post 8vo. 
LADY SELINA CLIFFORD, 
AND OTHER TALES, 
Edited by Lady DORMER, 


[On the 26th.] 


M. MIGNETS NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Vol. II. price l4s. (Complete in two vols.) 
AND TIMES OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By M. MIGNET, 
Member of the Institut, and of the French Academy, &c. 
[On the 26th.) 


THE LIFE 


In two volumes, 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITE R. ATURE. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE LANGUAGE 


Biographical Notices; an Account of the Periods in which each principal Author lived and wrote, so far as 
Literature was affected by such History, and Observations on the Works themselves. 


By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 
[On the 26th.} 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





COMICALITIES OF THE GLASS PALACE, 
Now ready, small 4to. 3s. 6d. cloth ; or with Coloured 


Plates, 6s. 

HE COMICAL CREATURES FROM 

WURTEMBERG ; including Reynard the Fox. 
20 Engravings from the stuffed animals b: me scala 
PLovcavet, in the Zollverein department. 
“ The book is a clever and a pleasant memento of the 
Exhibition: it may be on the drawingroom table or be 
thumbed in the nursery. The drawings are careful and 
clever, and are all capitally given.” — Morning Chronicle. 
“Tt is needless to particularize where all is so 
graphic and faithful; but let the studious little rabbit T HE 


Just pent, 
GUY'S JUVENILE LETTER- wetyee. 
Bound in cloth, with x rontispiece, price ls 
tY’S JUVENILE LETTER- 
Wo WRITER; being Model Letters for the Use of 
Schools and Families, intended to assist Children and 
Youth in their first attempts at Epistolary Corre- 
spondence. By Josern Guy, of Magdalen Hall, Oxforr d, 
Author of the “ English School Gramm ur,” &e. 
London: Wittiam Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
_Che 












Just FOL , pric e 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
IMMIGRANTS MANUAL; 
over his arithmetic lesson at p. 32, with that demure embracing the latest und most trustworthy in- 
conscience-stricken pair behind him wincing at the FA on the subject of Emigration. It is als? 
flogging of their idle brother, be especially admired.”— — jgguod in Py irts, each referring to a distinct Field ot 
Examiner. Emigration. 
D. Bocvr, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. s" Is. 
“NEW } NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “* ZOE.” 
Now eee, a am og Libraries, 


Ms JE WSBU R y $ NEW NOVEL, 
— WITHERS. 








Pi 2! eee ee 
= dad ZEAL AND, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
BRITISH AMERICA, and “UNITED 
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